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Concordia Business School to 
Bear Brewery Giant’s Name 



by Pierre-Olivier Savoie 
Quebec Himitt Chief, Monlrail 

C oncordia University's faculty of com- 
merce and administration will be 
renamed after the father of 
Canadian Im, it was learned this week. 

The decision to call the faculty the John 
Molson School of Business should liecome 
official following a vote planned for the 
university's next board of governors meet- 
ing on Nov. 15, confinned Mohsen Anvari, 
the faculty's dean. 

A confidential Concordia University 
senate document explains that the deci- 
sion came after a S 10-million donation 
from the Molson Family Foundation and 
Molson Inc. during the university's last 
capital campaign. 

Following a “naming” trend set by the 
major business schools across North 
America, for almost two years the faculty 
has been hiking to increase its profile by 
associating itself with a recognized name. 

According to the document, the faculty 
thought they had found a suitable donor in 
Molson Inc., along with an appropriate 
name to raise their prominence and recog- 
nition nation-wide. 

"The quality of teaching and research 
in business at Concordia is one of Canada's 
I vest kept secrets," the document concludes. 

Anvari, who plans a big public rela- 
tions campaign following the official 
launch of the John Molson School of 
Business, wants his faculty to lie recognized 
among the top in Canada. 

Eric Molson, who is also Concordia 
University's chancellor, conducted 
the negotiations with the com- 
merce faculty on behalf of 
the Molson family. iy k 
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According to the document, he thought it 
appropriate to rename the faculty in honor 
of the founder of the Molson dynasty in 
Canada. 

John Molson immigrated from 
England in 1782 and founded the Molson 
brewery in 1786, the second oldest incorpo- 
rated company in Canada. 

The donation will help build the facul- 
ty's new building on the vacant lot on the 
corner of Guy St. ;uid de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
The building will also house the new down- 
town s|wrts complex. Anvari hopes that it 
will Ire completed by September 2003. 

Despite Anvari's assurance that the 
naming comes with no strings attached, 
Concordia Student Union president Rob 
Green questions the nullifications of this 
association. 

“The question the university should lie 
asking is 'Is the company a good corporate 
citizen? Do they have good labour rela- 
tions?'" he said. 

"(Molson | has had product, and it's 
aggressively marketed to young |ieople. 
Even regarding recycling, the)’ have a bad 
record," he said. 

However, the |xissibility of having his 
faculty n:uued after a beer company does- 
n’t seem to bother Rabih Sebaaly. 

“It's better than Kellogg's," joked the 
president of the Commerce and 
Administration Student Association, alluding 
to the Kellogg Graduate School of Business at 
Northwestern University, near Chicago. 

Aside from seeing the advantages in re|i- 
utation for the business school, Sebaaly 
already likes Molson. The company has been 
the exclusive beer sjxiiisor of his 
— association's parties for 
< over three yeans 
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In naming their business 
faculty after a corporate moguls, 
Concordia is in good company. 

• The John L and Helen 
Kellogg Foundation made a 
$10-million gift to 
Northwestern's business 
school in 1979. The cereal 
giant's name now graces 
Northwestern's Graduate 
School of Business. 

• $18-million between 1993 
and 1997 was enough to put 
the Rotman family name on 
University of Toronto's busi- 
ness school 

• In 1995, Seymour Schulich 
gave $15-million to York 
University for the business 
school. As a result, it was 
renamed the Schulich School 
of Business. 

• At the University of Western 
Ontario, the business school 
was renamed the Ivey School 
of Business in 1995. It 
acknowledged 50 years of 
"generous financial and volun- 
teer contributions by three 
generations" of that family to 
the Western business school. 

• McGill's own Faculty of 
Management is housed in the 
Samuel Bronfman Building 
named for the family that 
started the Seagram's empire 
and made its fortune boot- 
legging during the American 
prohibition. 






Alberta Gives 
Go-ahead to 
Private University 



by Andra Olson 
Ik' Gatmiy, Edmonton 

A for-profit American company is look- 
ing lo set up its second Canadian 
campus in Alberta. 

List week, the Alberta government gave 
the University of Phoenix a conditional 
|icniiit to o|«n a facility in the province. 

The private company has more than 
135 campuses in the US, as well as Puerto 
Rico and the Netherlands. While it has 
more than 200 students enrolled in busi- 
ness management courses on its only 
Canadian campus in Vancouver, the com- 
pany wants to expand. 

/Although University of Phoenix presi- 
dent Liura Palmer Noone couldn't con- 
fimi where the school will lie located, she 
did say that the company has also applied 
to open a campus in Ontario, where the 
government introduced legislation last 
month to allow private universities in the 
province. 

Both the Canadian Federation of 
Students and the Canadian Alliance of 
Student Associations have spoken out 
against private universities in that 
province. 

Joel Harden, fonner Ontario chair for 
the Canadian Federation of Students 
(CFS), said the creation of private universi- 
ties will compromise equity and make it 
impossible for the average student to access 
a quality education. 

“You’ll have to lie really bright or 
rich," said Harden. 

He pointed out that tuition at the 
University of Phoenix's Vancouver campus 
is $10,000. 

The Ontario Confederation of l Yiiversity 
Faculty Associations highlighted other prob- 
lems it sew with private institutions in its 
March 29 rejxjrt called Decoys Instead of 
Dollars for Post-Secondary Education. 




The report argues private institutions 
will ultimately be supjiorted by taxpayers, 
yet offer little to improve the quality or 
accessibility of post-secondary education 
within the province. 

"What it will do is create increased 
demands on public funds, resulting in a 
decline in the quality of a university edu- 
cation," said OCUFA's executive director 
Henry Mandclbaum. 

Other critics of the Alberta proposal 
point to the fact that the University of 
Phoenix was recently ordered by the US 
government to pay more than $5-million 
after widespread problems were revealed. 
Among the concerns with the university 
was its administration of student aid. 

But the University of Phoenix wouldn't 
lie the first of its kind in Alberta. The 
province is already home to 12 out-of- 
province institutions. 

Noone said the controversy in Canada 
over private universities is unnecessary. 

"I think that some of the controversy is 
a hit overblown. We aren't going to put the 
public institutions out of business. We just 
offer an alternative to people and we think 
choice is a good thing " 

The University of Phoenix aims to edu- 
cate young working people over 2.3-years- 
old who possess a job where skills learned 
can be exercised in a practical situation, 
she said. 

Specialized schools aimed at sjK-cific 
student markets are becoming increasing- 
ly common in an age when education cut- 
backs have limited the abilities of large 
institutions to cater to every need, added 
Noone. 

In addition to business courses, the for- 
profit institute offers professional certifi- 
cate programs in technology, information 
systems, education, counselling and nurs- 
ing in the US. 

■with files from (IT 
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Campus Union Applies Pressure Tactics 

Physical Plant workers picket, demand that McGill pay up 



by Jaime Kirzner-Roberts 
fix McGill Daily 

T in- 130 members of the McGill 
Physical Plant Workers Union picket- 
ed outside the Roddick gates this 
week, protesting what they call "a betrayal" 
by the university. 

The union, which includes McGill's 
carpenters, electricians, athletics staff, 
and groundskeepers, is angry because 
they say that McGill has failed to live up 
to promises made during the negotiation 
of their collective agreement signed in 
1998. The union says that McGill prom- 
ised the union a 2.5 per cent per-year 
raise starting two years ago, and that 
other unions on campus would get the 
same - but not a better - deal. However, in 
a recent settlement with the Service 
Employees Union (SF.U) local 800, which 
represents residence staff, cleaners, and 
print shop workers, McGill granted a 2.5 
retroactive increase per year starling in 
1997, which represents a more lucrative 
deal than the one reached by the Plant 
Workers two years ago. 

"All we want is for McGill to own up to 
its word," said Ruth Harvey, an advisor at 
the l.a Confédération des syndicats 
nationaux (CSN) and the spokesjierson for 
the Plant Workers. "There was a promise 
made at the table, we negotiated in good 
faith, and we expect | McGill) to aspect 
their word." 



List week, 86 per cent of Plant workers 
voted in favour of applying pressure tac- 
tics, such as picketing, until the university 
agrees to honour the "pattern settlement" 
they say McGill made with them. The 
workers are asking for retroactive pay 
increases which match the increases 
offered to the Local 801). That would 
amount to about $2,000 |ier worker. 

"Members are very upset. They feel dis- 
criminated against. They think that they 
deserve the res|iect of the university. We’re 
going to keep on using pressure tactics, and 
keep on expressing their views until they're 
heard," said Harvey. She adds that there 
will lie increasing pressure tactics used in 
upcoming weeks. 

But Jacques Sztuke, Associate Director 
of Human Resources at McGill, says that 
the deal the university signed with the SF.U 
local 800 Ins nothing to do with the Plant 
Workers. While he admits that the Plant 
Workers were offered a pattern settlement 
in 1998, he says that this applies only to 
deals signed after the agreement was 
made. The money recently offered to the 
local 800 was a part of a deal which far 
pre-dates this agreement. 

“In the best of worlds, we would have 
wanted to have the same monetary set- 
tlement with all groups," said Sztuke. 
“We have respected the notion of the 
pattern settlement [with the Plant 
Workers). But we can't do anything 
about our old commitment in the old 



collective agreement local 800. It’s 
unfortunate that this creates a disparity, 
but we have no choice.” 

Sztuke says that McGill simply does 
not have the money to increase the 
Plant Workers’ pay. That increase, he 
said, would also have to apply to 



McGill’s 2,500 unionized workers. 
Although he does not want to put a dol- 
lar figure on how much this would cost 
McGill, he assures that "we’re talking 
about a lot of money here." 



"This is definitely a monetary issue 
for us," he said, "if we have to pay more 
to the union, any additional money 
spent needs to be balanced with cut- 
backs elsewhere, or by adding to the 
deficit, which is not really a viable alter- 
native." 



But Harvey says that McGill's finan- 
cial problems are not a concern to union 
members. 

“We don’t particularly care about 
McGill's financial situation," she said. 



"They've broken a promise to us, and that's 
the bottom line." 

Ilairey says that the government has 
given McGill the money to fund salary 
increases since 1997, but says that this 
money has gone to other uses instead. 

But Sztuke says that the money 
McGill has received from the government 
is not nearly enough to cover further 
salary hikes. 

‘“typically, the money we get from 
the government is not enough to keep up 
with the salaries we pay," he said. He 
adds that the money for salary increases 
is targeted, and must be spent for legiti- 
mate uses. 

"There are strings attached to this 
money and we can't allocate it any way we 
want," he said. 

Steve Lewis, a plumber and member 
of the Plant Workers, says his fellow 
workers are determined to continue pres- 
suring the university until their 
demands are met. 

"We're just trying to show the universi- 
ty through non-violent, non-aggressive 
forms that we are here," lie said. “Our pres- 
sure tactics are just to show the university 
where we stand." 

lewis said that fellow union membeiswill 
be meeting with Sztuke in u|icoming days to 
discuss the pssibiliiies of a settlement. 

"We fad let down by the university," he 
said, "but we are still trying to keep lines of 
communication open." 
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Liberals, Alliance Come Up Short 
in Education Report Card 

by David Leibl cuts, and deluding on whose numbers The CFS say’s the Liberals have little "The reality is that participation rates lion in the Canadian Health and Social 

Central lluraui Chief. Winnipeg you believe, they've got a $8-million to more to offer. have slowed to a standstill among lower- Transfer that the provinces receive from 

$15-million shortfall. They’ve promised "The third Red Book validates every- income Canadians," Conlon said. "These ti\ Ottawa. 

-«lie two parties leading in federal elec- not to cut health care, so that doesn't leave thing they've done over the last three credits will do alisolutely nothing to address "[The Conservatives) are consistent 

with their message to restore funding for 
the GIST for all programs, not just health 
care. That would make a real difference in 
the operating budgets in our colleges and 
universities.” 

The New Democrats received the high- 
est grade from the Federation - a “B." 

The CFS says the NDP "rightly links 
’ cuts in federal transfer payments to rising 
tuition and student debt levels" and seems 
ready to implement a strategy to reduce 
student debt. 

The party has also proposed a national 
grants prognun - something the CFS his 
long demanded. 

Still, Conlon says the NDP has an unre- 
alistic sense of the amount of money need- 
ed to rebuild post-secondary education pro- 
gnuns in Canada. 

Conlon says the party has been vague students more. years," Conlon said. "We're really disturbed the problem of huge tuition fees, skyrocket- "We only gave them a ‘B’ because they 

and reluctant to commit to any real fund- “This is a scheme we mobilized over by this move to provide social policy ing student debt and declining accessibility haven’t provided enough specifics and 
ing progr;un for higher education. He says 100,000 students in 1995 to defeat," he said, through tax credits. It's just a bizarre way fur those who need the skills the most.” they’re a bit low on their estimates on what 

CFS members are worried an Alliance gov- "It simply is a more expensive way to fund to do business." The Tories faired a bit better than the it would take to lower tuition fees. They talk 

eminent would even siphon money away education. It's not about providing student The CFS claims tax cuts won't help Liberals, earning a "C" grade from the CFS. alxiut investing $2.6-billion. We estimate it 

from an already underfunded system. aid, it's aliout a new funding mechanism lower-income families who want their cliil- Conlon said Conservative leader Joe Clark would take S3.7-billion to actually address 

“They’re promising S 1 25-billion in lax that downloads all the costs to students.” drcn to attend college or university. scents ready to commit money for educa- the shortfall that started in 1993.” 



-L it comes to post-secondary education 
policy, according to the Canadian 
Federation of Students, a national student 
lobby organization. 

According to the organization's recent 
”re|K)rt card" on education, the Canadian 
Alliance and Liberal platforms fail to ade- 
quately address the needs of students and 
universities. 

The Liberals managed to pass with a 
"D." The Alliance was assigned an "F." 

"We had no choice but to fail the 
Alliance," said the organization's national 
chairperson Michael Conlon. "The party 
says it has a new vision for a new century, 
but in a 23-|>age platform, the Alliance 
includes only two short paragraphs on edu- 



a lot else to cut. We're . ■ e . 

worried post-secondary 

education is going to be 

the target of their cuts," : ffivpcM 

Conlon said. r' - T- 
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replace the Canada - 

Student Loans Program ' 
with an income-contin- MKgHp 
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Your Computer is Watching You 

In a world where your every move is monitored , is there really privacy anymore ? 



by David Podgokski 
lh‘ McGill Daily 

W ynton Kelly is a 21 -year-old music 
student at McGill. One day last 
semester, he tried to download a 
sound file on MP3.com. When his attempts 
failed, the website asked that he fill out an 
application form with his name, place of 
residence, and email address, lie complied, 
but was still unable to download the song. 

Kelly thought no more of the incident 
until the next day, when he got an email 
from a friend encouraging him to send 
away for a cable television package. For 
the next two weeks, he was inundated 
with advertising from bis friends’ email 
addresses, the result of his freely giving 
away personal information which then let 
private companies know who he was and 
monitor his email messages to send Ifim 
advertising. 

A gross invasion of privacy? Perhaps 
not. lint it illustrates one of a growing 
number of concerns citizens and privacy 
advocates have about the internet: that in 
the comfort of your own home, in the pre- 
sumed anonymity of the internet, someone 
may lie watching you. 

One of the easiest ways into your 
computer is through your email. Email 
messages sent from one person to anoth- 
er are about as transparent as postcards, 
as they leave an electronic paper trail, 
and the sender can easily be tracked 
down by anyone with the proper software 
and know-how. 

Another, more obvious fonn of moni- 
toring is the cookie. A cookie is an imprint- 
ed code that allows one computer to identi- 
fy another, like a fingerprint would identify 



a person. They are usually represented in 
the fonn of banner ads. After someone vis- 
its a page with a banner ad, a cookie is 
placed on his computer. After that, his web- 
browsing can l* tracked because his com- 
puter has been identified. 

Doubleclick.com, an online advertising 
agency, defines cookies a little differently. 
In its online privacy |X)licy, Doubleclick 
says that cookies are "small text files 
recorded in a user’s hard drive" that are 
used “to enhance users' web viewing ex|ie- 
rience." It goes on to say that the benefits of 
cookies are the ability to customize, “per- 
sonalization features such as stock-portfo- 
lio tracking", "shopping sessions", and 
“delivering advertisements targeted to a 
user's interests." 

Online advertising companies such as 
Doubleclick also use a sneakier fonn of 
web technology known as web bugs. A web 
bug is a picture in an email message or on 
a web page that monitors the person visit- 
ing the web site or sending the email. It is 
invisible to the naked eye, as it measures 
only one pixel in width by one pixel in 
height. (The period at the end of this sen- 
tence, by contrast, is about four by four pix- 
els square). Like a cookie, it transmits 
infonnation about the web user - including 
their IP address, the web page the bug is 
located on, and the time it was viewed. 

Mark Boll, of Brill 's Content, went fish- 
ing for web pages containing bugs. 
Although most of the bugs he found were 
on sites which were pornographic or 
health-related, web bugs have been used at 
the web pages of Quicken, FedEx, 
Metamucil, and Oil of Olay, and used for 
email marketing campaigns by Barnes and 
Noble, Cooking.com, and Microsoft, 




Christopkr Dewdney, author of llw book hist Flesh 




Does your computer hire its eye on you ? 



among others. But Doubleclick maintains 
that this does not constitute an invasion of 
privacy, since they do not "collect any per- 
sonally identifiable infonnation about you, 
such as your niune, address, phone num- 
ber, or email address." 

While some coqxrrations have come 
under fire for using |ieople's personal infor- 
mation for profit, others have sought to 
profit on the flip side of the privacy issue, by 
securing |ieople's privacy on the web. One 
of the more high-profile examples is Zero 
Knowledge Systems, which is committed to 
protecting anonymity online - for a price. 
Their software creates false electronic iden- 
tities to use while browsing the internet. 
This allows users to hide from tracking 
attempts. 

"Business space now means knowledge 
about health care, finances, and |iersonal 
data," say Dov Smith, Zero Knowledge's 
director of public relations. "There's been 
no legislation, and the result has been a 
consumer backlash." Smith believes that 
web monitoring is an ominous marketing 
tool because it offers a more complete pic- 
ture of the consumer than just her send- 
ing habits. Learning about someone's 
interests from web browsing habits makes 
it "easier to put all the pieces together and 
get a really clear picture of what that |>er- 
son does," Smith believes. 

The reason for the backlash, he argues, 
stems from the fact that archived informa- 
tion may Ire made available to the wrong 
kinds of |ieo|)le. "Everyone knew in the past 



that banks and credit card companies had 
this infonnation, but they weren't asking 
the question, 'How is this information 
being used?'" he says. 

On the other side of the debate is |x»et 
and York University professor Christopher 
Dewdney, whose Iwok hist Flesh offers 
meditations on the human future with 
technology, lie believes that a decline in 
privacy is a price we pay for technological 
progress. "With a web of interconnectivity, 
you are more available more often." 

And it's not always someone else's fault. 
Dewdney points to the cell phone as the 
|ierfcct example of a widespread, voluntary 
invasion of privacy. If everyone becomes 
more perfectly hooked into the grid, 
Dewdney simulates, the result could be a 
society that is less concerned about individ- 
uality than about collectivity. "Historically, 
notions of privacy and territorialism are 
linked to acts of war and aggression. (A 
decline in privacy] may be for the benefit of 
the species," he says. 

Nevertheless, Dewdney also believes 
that deliberate attempts to profile internet 
users is not productive. "That is really just 
an extension of marketing," he says, 
adding, “It just goes to show how pervasive 
the invasion of privacy has become." 

Another concern is the possibility of a 
more personal, and scarier, kind of inva- 
sion The internet can enable anyone with 
a bit of time and a little know-how to get 
personal infonnation on others. Marie- 
Claire, who wishes that her list name not 



be revealed, was one such McGill student 
who was threatened by a stalker who used 
the internet to find out where she lived. 
Home for the holidays in another city, 
Marie-Claire received an unwanted phone 
call, although the stalker had no obvious 
way of looking up her phone number. "He 
told me he found a web site that gave him 
a map of my town, how to send me flowers 
It was InfoSpace | www.infospace.com |,” 
she said "Then he told me scary stuff like, 
I found where your house is on your block 
and how to get there.'" Marie-Claire adds 
that the ex|ierience has definitely made her 
more aware of her own lack of privacy, but 
Itelieves that try ing to protect herself may 
do more harm than good "I think that the 
most terrifying thing is that by trying to 
remove myself from these sites, I make 
myself more noticeable," she reasons. 

She makes the same observation as 
Dewdney and Smith: in the absence of sub- 
stantial barriers to access to personal infor- 
mation, its use is left, for better or worse, to 
the organizations and individuals who 
have the tools to get it. “You're relying on 
their goodwill," says Smith. This goes for 
corporations and potential stalkers alike. 

Still, Dewdney points out, "any new 
technology can lx; used for liberation or 
oppression, deluding on the author. In 
the case of Rodney King, we had Little 
Brother videotaping Big Brother, while cops 
use video surveillance to monitor citizens' 
groups." 

-trilh files front Ben Ktrony 
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Boycotting Poppies on Remembrance Day 

McGill campaign may lead to end of controversial policy against religious headgear 



bv Jon Bricker 
Ifa McGill Daily 

S antbir Singh won’t be wearing a 
poppy this Remembrance Day. 

And the campaign being led by McGill 
students like Singh against the red felt 
flower - meant to honour the Canadians 



the people who fought for that now seem 
bigoted themselves." 

But yesterday, within an hour of a call 
by The Daily to RCI, national headquarters 
in Ottawa, a letter was on its way to legion 
Hall No. 6, threatening that if the local 
branch did not change its policies, it might 
be shut down. 









who died in the world wars - may be yield- 
ing some results. 

Singh, a IJ2 Sociology student, and an 
organizer for McGill's Anti-Racist Action 
and Sikh Students Association, is one of a 
handful of students boycotting poppies 
being offered up on campus in exchange 
for donations to the Royal Canadian 
legion. The boycott is being used to protest 
a policy that denies veterans in religious 
headgear, such as the Sikh turban or a 
Jewish yannulke, entrance into many 
legion halls. Among the offending halls, 
says Singh, is legion Hall No. 6, the one 
resiwnsible for poppy sales at McGill. 



"They have been served with a letter 
from our President," said Diane Rogers, 
who works at the Royal Canadian legion's 
provincial headquarters. "This is against 
the policy of the legion and against human 
rights." 

Yesterday's decision to take action against 
legion No. 6 is likely to reignite a debate that 
first aune to the foie on Remembrance Day in 
1993, when four turban-wearing Sikh veter- 
ans, including a fonner Lieutenant-Colonel, 
were denied entrance into the Newton Royal 
Canadian legion hall in Surrey, British 
Columbia That led directly to crunpaigns by 
the World Sikh Organization and the 



^ ^ It’s an embarassment to 
the rest of Canada that 
legions are so unrepresentative of 
what we fought for. 
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" I have a serious problem with buying Canadian Jewish Congress urging |xople not 

|»ppies to sup|»rt a legion that promotes to buy pqrpies from legion halls that refuse to 

discrimination based on religious prac- admit individuals in religious headgear, 
lice," said Singh. "World War Two esjvecial- Hie following year, an RCL national con- 

Iv was a war against fascism. It's sad that vention saw die failure of a motion on a bylaw 
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A group of students involved in McGill's 
International Socialists club say they were 
the unwitting victims of harassment by 
McGill Security officers on Tuesday. 

The students spent the afternoon in 
front of Redpath Hall, passing out leaflets 
that encourage fellow students not to vote 
for the Liberals or Canadian Alliance in the 
upcoming federal election. They were 
approached by McGill Security Officers 
mid-afternoon, asked to turn off their 
megaphone, and then eventually told that, 
if they did not leave, they would lie arrested. 

“They came up to us out of the blue, 
and told us that we were didn't have 
authorization to be there and that we had 
to turn off our megaphone," explained Jeff 
Millar. 

Millar said that he immediately went to 
take up the issue with security siqiervisor, 
Bob Blaliuta, and that when he returned, 
his friends had called off leafletting alto- 




gether, after the security officers had threat- 
ened to have them arrested. 

"A university should lx a place where 
you go to learn, where there can lx free 
thinking and expression," said Millar. “We 
weren't even allowed that opportunity." 

Asked if he thought the incident had 
anything to do with the political nature of 
the Socialists' campaign, Millar said, "I'm 
really wondering if that's why." 

But Jacques Sztuke, McGill's Associate 
Di rector of I Inman Resources, who oversees 
security services, said Tuesday's incident 
luis already been dealt with. 

"Because of poor communication, two 
students were asked to leave campus," he 
said. "This was a one-time thing Of course 
ixople should lx able to demonstrate." 

lie did say, however, that demonstra- 
tions broadcasted over loudspeaker or 
megaphone generally do require a pennit 
and that that rule partly explained 
Tuesday's incident. 

"That rule is just a question of keeping 
these events organized. In this case, there 
was a megaphone that was really disruptive 
because it was in a busy area and right in 
front of a library,” he said. 

Millar said his goal in taking issue with 
Tuesday’s incident is simply to raise aware- 
ness. 

"I really want other students to know 
their rights when it comes to these sorts of 
things," he said. 

■Mall Davison 




IvOcal Royal Canadian L'yioti veterans came tinder fire on campus this week 



that would have forced all 1,700 legion halls 
to admit individuals in religious headgear. 

But RCL public relations chief Bob Butt 
says the RCL national office has since taken 
steps to resend to criticism. 

He said that although the bylaw was 
never passed, a policy decision was made in 
1994 that all legion halls had to admit vet- 
erans in religious headgear. 

“Times have changed," said Butt. 
"Telling people to take off religious head- 
gear is clearly discriminatory and legion 
branches that choose to ignore the |»licy, 
do so at their own risk." 

And although most halls have lifted the 
ban on religious headgear, a handful con- 



tinue to defy the protests of the Sikh com- 
munity whose leaders say that Ixing asked 
to remove turbans goes against their faith. 

"People who wore their turbans 
fighting valiantly on the front lines in 
both World Wars are now being told they 
can't even wear their turbans into some 
legion halls,” said Anne Lowthian, 
Executive Director of the World Sikh 
Organization's Canadian arm. "It’s an 
embarrassment to the rest of Canada 
that legions are so unrepresentative of 
what we fought for." 

Not admitting veterans wearing tur- 
bans, she said, is tantamount to denying 
the important role Sikhs played in World 



Wars One and Two. 

According to Lowthkm, Sikhs accounted 
for alxnil 35 |xr cent of the British 
Commonwealth Anny's India contingent in 
Ixitli World Wars, while Canada was represent- 
ed by a Sikh regiment in the Second World 
War. Lowthian added that Siklis in the mili- 
tary also chalked up 12 Victoria Croises, more 
than ;uiy other religious minority gniup. 

But John Wildman, President of 
Montreal's Legion Hall No. ( 1 , said he does- 
n't see what all the fuss is about. 

"Nobody gets to wear anything on their 
head when they come into our legion hall. 
If you wear headgear, you're out of order," 
he said. “I don't think this is about religion 
at all. Taking off whatever you're wearing 
on your head is a show of respect for every- 
one that died in the war.” 

Butt added that he thinks poppy Ixiy- 
cotts are inappropriate. 

"The poppy is a national symbol," said 
Butt. "Of course people have the freedom 
not to buy a poppy - that's what fighting 
the wars were about, but boycotting poppies 
altogether doesn't address the misguided 
|tolicies of a handful of legion halls." 

Proceeds from donations, Butt said, go 
to ailing veterans and struggling families 
of fonner service men and women. 

But Singh says the Royal Canadian 
Legion's response this week to anti-head- 
gear policies at legion Hall No. 6, shows 
how effective boycotts can be. 

"The goal is to get them to change their 
policies. If there is a wide-scale boycott, I 
think they'd be forced to do that come next 
Remembrance Day," said Singh. 



Want the 
best-paying 
student job 
on campus? 

Then you may not want to come 
write for... 
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News Meetings 
Mondays, 4-6pm (drop-in) 

Culture Meetings 
Friday, 4:30pm 

Photography Meeting 
Monday, 5ptn 
In The Daily Office, 
Shatner Building, room B -03 




New Arts 
Bidding, Student 
Mall among long 

TERM PLANS 

A new building 
to consolidate 
Faculty of Arts 
departments where 
Powell Students 
Services currently 
stands is one of the 
university's key 
infrastructure proj- 
ects in the next three 
years. 

Vice-Principal (Finance) Morty 
Yalovsky presented the annual report on 
physical development to Senate yesterday, 
detailing construction projects that McGill 
would like to see over the next ten years. 

Between now and 2003, priority con- 
struction projects include a new wing on 
the Strathcona Music building, a new 
Infonralion Technology building to lx 
built north of Rutherford Physics, and a 
100-computer Library Information 
Commons. 

Longcr-temv projects include the trans- 
formation of McTavish Street into a centre 
for Student services, which would be 
accomplished by moving current occu- 
pants of Peterson Hall and McLennan 
library to new facilities. 

-Den llrrett 



McTavish Steps to he done by 
December 

The walkway that will connect 
McTavish Street to the sidewalk on IXxtor 
Penfield should finally lx completed by 
Dec. 10, Vice Principal (Finance) Morty 
Yalovsky said at Senate yesterday. 

"The stone wall that [the city of 
Montreal] is building looks like it will lx 
on par with the Wailing Wall or The Great 
Wall of China," Yalovsky joked. 

The stone wall and steps will provide a 
connection between lower campus and the 
Biology, Education, Medical and Law 
buildings. The city of Montreal is responsi- 
ble for the steps. Yalovsky said that he has 
written to Mayor Pierre Bourque to push 
for a timely completion of the project. 

-Den Emit 
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by Kevin McPhee 

1 1 is reassuring for me lo knotv that the 
McGill Daily continues lo provide a 
voice for the ignorant and ill-infonned 
on campus, :is presented in Mr. Aaron 
Maisonneuvc-Kaml's I lydepark - “SSMU 
Shortcomings are Disturbing." Allow me 
to support my statement. 

Firstly, Mr. Maisonneuve-Raml com- 
ments that, "Students are paying a few 
hundred dollars each to support the 
salaries and other costs of their SSMU 
Executive." With five minutes of research 
lie would have quickly found that de|iend- 
ing on the status of a student, said student 
pays between S 10 and $57 |ier year directly 
to the Student's Society - a far cry from a 
few hundreds. 

In addition last year the Students' 
Society posted annual revenues of 
$2,432,677. Of this, only $869,625 is con- 

Roommates 

by John Paul Koning 
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tribuled by student fees. For Mr. 
Maisonneuve-Raml's benefil that's only 
36% of revenues. It could be easily argued 
that the revenues from Gert's or Food 
Service operations supiwrt the salaries of 
SSMU Executives; salaries that 1 will remind 
you are amongst the lowest in the country. 

Second, Mr. Maisonneuve-Raml states 
"SSMU has begun to look into making a bev- 
erage deal with Coke” and I certainly won't 
deny it. So long as students drink cold bev- 
erages there is a need for tlie Students’ 
Society to have an agreement with someone 
to supply those beverages. Furthemiore, 
when students voted against a CliA last year, 
students voted against particular issues, not 
beverage agreements all encompassing. This 
vote has been respected and the Students’ 
Society is taking the message from that vote 
to change tilings for the better. 

Third and certainly not least is that 
“SSMU is currently waging a very expensive 
legal battle with the Quebec Government 
over differential tuition." In defense of the 
current executive, this lawsuit began three 
and a half years ago and lias cost approxi- 
mately $56,000 since its beginnings. Witlt 
some quick math you would find that the 
annual out of province fee costs McGill’s 
Students’ more than $12,000,000. Our 
position is simple; thousands of McGill stu- 
dents are being discriminated against on 
the basis of provincial origin, violating our 
cherished notions of equality and mobility. 
With that consideration, I, as a Canadian 
citizen and student, think this expense has 
the potential to provide me witli a moral 
satisfaction and with more financial value 
than any other expense incurred by the 
Students' Society. 

I ho|X! that as a result of this letter Mr. 
Maisonneuve-Raml is a little more 
informed on the issues he raised in his 
article. It may also lie worth it for Mr. 
Maisonneuve-Raml to do a little research 
on the government lie's considering run- 
ning for. B;ised on the knowledge he 
presently has, lie won't be "doing a very 
good job in representing us." 

Kerin McPhee is SSMU's VP 
Operations. 



Write for 
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News Meetings: 

Monday 4:00 to 6:00pm 

Culture Meetings: 
Friday 4:30 pm 

Pi iotograpi iy Meetings: 
Monday 5:00pm 

Mind&Body Meetings: 
Fridays 5:00 pm 

Everyone Welcome! 

All Meetings in Shatneu B-03 



Your forum for all the 
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Slibel has it on good authority that 
longtime friend and beloved McGill princi- 
pal Shappy-Doo is all but ready to 
announce that he will leave McGill at the 
end of the 2001-02 school year. No word yet 
on whether he'll be putting his efforts back 
into rebuilding his once-great Foo 
Dynasty, but a hiring committee is 
already looking for new candidates. 
Bernard's twin brother, Harry “Happy" 
Shappy, also recently announced his 
plans to leave the presidency at Princeton 
University. And as for the next set of twins 
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latest campus scoops 

slated to take the two jobs? Think 
Siamese... The Canadian Alliance was 
caught with its incscapably-Wcstern 
epidermis showing this week when The 
Daily called Alliance headquarters asking 
for "information on Stocky-long- 
Pippings’ stoji in town." Came the reply 
from Calgary-basal /Alliance staffer, "That 
devrais, where's McGill?" 

On Track: Campus maintenance folk 
for lighting up our nights with those won- 
derful non-denominational holiday lights. 

On Crack: Would-have-voted-for- 
Gorc Boca Raton natives going to school at 
McGill who never quite got around to reg- 
istering to receive absentee ballots. Yeah, 
you know who you are. 



Don’t Buy a Poppy 

Anti-Racist Action boycott justified 
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by James Yap 
The McGill Daily 



B uying a Royal Canadian Legion 
poppy for Remembrance Day is some- 
thing of a reflex action for many |ieo- 
ple. For a small donation, you can sup|iort a 
seemingly reasonable and worthy cause, 
and the bright red poppies even make 
attractive accessories - at first glance, there 
is very little reason not lo do it. 

This year, however, McGill Anti- 
Racist Action and Montreal Sikh 
Students' Association are asking 
Montrealers to re-consider buying a 
poppy. Alleging racism, these groups 
claim that many Royal Canadian Legion 
branches require Sikh and Orthodox 
Jewish members to take off their religious 
headgear before entering Legion halls - 
something that their religions forbid 
them from doing 

Does the Royal Canadian legion's 
headgear policy really constitute racism? Ii 
is needless to point out that Sikh and 
Orthodox Jewish veterans have fought 
bravely on Canada's behalf - with their 
religious headgear - and deserve all the 
privileges of having done so. Apologists 
claim that the removal of one’s headgear 
is only required to show respect, but this is 
nothing more than a British tradition 
clearly without any practical purpose. Of 
course any individual should be free to 
observe this cultural tradition, if he or she 
so chooses. However, the inqiosition of ele- 
ments of British culture on others in a self- 
described "Canadian" institution suggests 
that British culture has a special, higher 
priority in Canada, thus diminishing the 
"Canadianness" of all other cultures. 

Seeing that the Canadian Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms guarantees "the 
preservation and enhancement of the mul- 
ticultural heritage of Canadians," this 



notion is repulsive to the Legion's very 
Canadian identity. This is highly hypocrit- 
ical for an institution with a carefully 
groomed image of having fought to protect 
Canada. 

But there is more at stake than just a 
few veterans' right to practise their religion. 
Racism exists in many funns. In Canada, 
certain institutions foster the notion that 
British culture is "Canadian," relative to 
other cultures, es|iecially non-Euro|iean 
ones, which are "less Canadian." Through 
these institutions, we come to subcon- 
sciously associate king while and, to a 
lesser extent, being of British descent, with 
king Canadian. One salient effect of this is 
that |ieople of colour are frequently 
assumed on sight to be immigrants, 
because they do not look like "normal" 
Canadians do - an exigence which all 
people of colour in Canada can probably 
relate to. 

In this way, people who klong to 
other races and cultures are systematical- 
ly excluded from the Canadian identity, 
and thus are made never lo feel ;is if 
Canada is their home, but rather are 
made to feel more like visitors in the 
home of their white European hosts. By 
excluding non-British cultures from its 
definition of the Canadian identity, the 
Royal Canadian Legion is just one of the 
many Canadian institutions contributing 
to this situation 

To lx sure, this racist attitude does nol 
pervade the entire legion. Although many 
consider asking people not to buy poppies 
a drastic, if not problematic, measure, the 
high degree of respect the Legion engen- 
ders among many citizens makes il espe- 
cially critical that their headgear policy 
change, as their well-regarded status could 
lend false legitimacy to their racist policies 
in the eyes of the public. 

In the end, refusing to buy a poppy 
doesn't mean that you cannot commemo- 
rate Remembrance Day. It is ludicrous to 
suggest that the Royal Canadian Legion is 
the sole custodian of the memory of 
Canada's fallen soldiers; this belongs to all 
Canadians. Rather, not wearing a poppy is 
not a sign of disres|iect for the dead. It is 
simply an expression of a legitimate con- 
cern aboul the harmful racial discrimina- 
tion that pervades Canadian society. 
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John Ortved can't stop being 



THE ART DUMMY 




When Nostalgia Turns 
to Stalking 




Differential Tuition is Discrimination 



I ’m going to talk about The New Deal 
for the second time in as many 
months, so if it’s not your bag, don’t 
bother reading any further, and never talk 
to me again, and have a good time at Gerts 
this Friday. 

I ran into their drummer, Darren 
Shearer, last weekend in Toronto and 
things arc looking dope for this show. 
Friday night, Club Soda. Wear something 
light and show up early. Doors o|ien at 
midnight and tickets go on sale at eleven. 
Many will be disappointed, but those who 
|H.-rsevere will be treated to something sjhî- 
cial. In several years, you will be able to 
look back nostalgically at the time you saw 
The New Deal, THE New Deal, play at a 
small, intimate venue when you were just 
a college kid in Montreal. 

Joining The New Deal is The Mocean 
Worker, lie’s a renaissance wise man of the 
wheels of steel out of New York. Ilis sound 
ranges everywhere from drum and bass, to 
breakbeat house, to trance, lie’s toured all 
over North America and Europe and has 
worked alongside Bono, Brian Eno and is 
currently collaborating with John Calc. 

Now I’m going to tell you about a train 
ride. The trains back from Toronto were 
sold out Sunday night. I had to take the 
6:55 am train Monday morning. If you 
have never watched the sun rise above your 
city as you speed towards your future, you 
should. It is pretty and breathtaking and 
makes you miss things made of asphalt 
and steel. 

Weird shit always goes down on the 
train. I have had pleasant train rides, but 
never normal. Then again, think about 
the kind of people that choose a method of 
transportation that combines all the 
cramped space of an airplane with the 
inefficiency of an automobile. 

I had a thought yesterday on the 
bcacock elevators People have a fear of 
flying because they can’t stand the thought 
of being completely out of control while 
they fall to their death in a tin can with 
wings. Yet these same people ride in eleva- 
tors all the time. Fucking dolts. 

Back to the train. Have you ever had 
someone stare at you? I mean stare, 
intently, for like five hours continuously. It 
is messed up. I w;es trying to write an essay 
and was busy jotting notes on a pad, but 
every time I looked across from me, this 
old lady was staring into my eyes. I 
thought about saying something, I 
thought about changing seats, I thought a 
lot about Batman and his inappropriate 
relationship with Robin, but like I said, I 
was busily writing an essay, so I stayed |>ut. 
Knowing someone is watching you is like 
having two lasers beam into your chest. 
You feel the heat like an ant must when 
you burn it with a magnifying gkiss. 

Near Kingston, the Via guy brought me 
over an entire breakfast and layed it on my 
tray. I started to jirotest (I would never pay 



for that stuff), but he said, "It’s alright, the 
madame across from you has taken care of 
it." I looked over and thanked her, loudly, 
telling her it was unnecessary. She said 
nothing and kept on staring. The Via guy 
came back a few minutes later, ’’ i forgot to 
mention sir, le madame wanted me to 
inform you that you remind her very much 
of her son.” Now the old lady finally said 
something, I think to me, “He was like you. 
He was killed by a train.” This was weird, 
but I was hungry, so I ate and ignored the 
weird lady for the next two hours. 

Vilien we got to Montreal, I picked up 
my massive suitcase (I travel heavy) and 
limited down the platform. The lady fol- 
lowed behind me. Once in the station I 
stojiped in a McDonalds, the lady waited 
outside. I ate and hobbled with my bag 
towards the maze of shops that separated 
myself and the exit; past Movenpick and the 
flower shop, Laura Secord and Tristan of 
America. She followed close behind me. I 
hobbled quicker towards the escalator. She 
increased her s|ieed as well, crying, yelling 
at me to stop. I was exhausted from the 
weight of my bag, but I moved as quickly as 
I could up the escalator, her right behind 
me; sobbing and screeching. I was half- 
way up, I could see the exit, when I felt her 
hand grab a hold of my ankle, pulling on 
my leg, just like I’m pulling yours. 

Story Ixirrowed from Claudia Dev, a 
prominent Canadian jilaywright. Go see 
The New Deal. 

The Art Dummy appears oil 
Thursdays. 



Regarding the Hyde Park "SSMU 
Shortcomings arc Disturbing," I agree with 
most of Aaron Maisonneuve-Raml’s 
remarks about the inadequacies of our stu- 
dent government. However, I conijiletely 
disagree with his opinion that "students 
from Quebec should not have to pay the 
same tuition as a student from outside 
Quebec." Why not? The argument of stu- 
dents' parents or themselves paying luxes 
to the Queliec government is weak. If you 
came to school in my home province of 
Ontario, you would not have to pay more. 
Tuition is exactly the same whatever 
province you're from. So why should 1, by 
coming to your beautiful province to fur- 
ther my education, have to pay more? Why 
not have the same practices from coast to 
coast? Differential tuition is unconstitu- 
tional. It is clearly an act of discrimina- 
tion. In the Canadian legal system, dis- 
crimination has one requirement: it must 
imply a comparison. That’s it! Intent is 
not necessary, neither are adverse conse- 
quences of the conijiarison. It is not forme 
to say whether McGill and/or the Queliec 
government intentionally conqiares resi- 
dents of other jirovinces with Quebec resi- 
dents, since I cannot possibly know that. 
There are adverse consequences-to support 
myself next year, I will have to work literal- 
ly every day this upcoming summer; some- 
thing I wouldn't have to do if my tuition 
was under S2.Ü00. 1 could afford to have 
days off! But that does not matter in the 
eyes of the law. All that matters is that the 
comparison has been made and it goes 



Titans of Literature battle Famous 

Movie Monsters by Steve Barker 




against section 1 5 of the Canadian Charter 
of Rights and Freedoms. This section states 
several fonns of discrimination, but it must 
be noted that the courts have held that 
section 15 also protects equality on the 
basis of other characteristics that are not 
specifically set out in it. Can you, Mr. 
Maisonncuve-Raml, personally contest 
that there is equality among students? I 
don't think so. It is up to the courts to 
decide and I have enough faith in the 
Canadian legal system to ho|ie that this 
discrimination will be recognized. 

I fully supjiort SSMU's efforts in this 
case. One last thing: if you would like to 
become a SSMU exec next year, you might 
want to change your o|iinion on this mat- 
ter. It certainly isn't the most jiopular one. 

Agnes Stanilewicz 

UOArls 

Akts/Sci Derate: Dragged Out More... 

With this, I'm hoping to put an end to 
what has become a mind-numbingly stu- 
pid debate. You know, it's about the kind of 
stuff you see written on bathroom walls at 
the PSE - stuff like ‘(Lim (GPA— > 0) 
B.Scj = B.A’. The not so humble scientist 
(or engineer, choose your poison) figures 
this is a really great inside joke, since all 
that terribly sophisticated math would go 
way over the head of some 'artsy'. /Arts stu- 
dents are of course too busy exuding their 
style on ten minute butt breaks to ever find 
the time to do "real" work... 

Or not. Or maybe. Or who the hell cares. 
The |ioint is that work Ls not necessarily syn- 
onymous with "highlighting NTC's" or with 
"writing up lab rejiorts with imaginary (but 
highly accurate!) results" or even with 
"memorizing copious amounts of often 
trivial infonnation, most of which will lie 
left at the door once the final exam’s been 
written." (A pretty tokened view of universi- 
ty science, I’ll be the first to admit. But no 
different than a similar view of arLs articu- 
lated in previous Hyde Parks.) 

Work (in its academic sense, which is the 
only one I’m describing here) is rather what 
you make of it. I've met arts students who 
spend hours at the library, skiving over the 
sjiecifics of a |ia|ier, doing the tough research, 
keeping abreast of an intense reading load, 
or just thinking. I’ve also met tons of science 
student who slip by with barely passing 
grades, making no attempt to understand 
any more than what is absolutely essential 
in order get by. Likewise, I've met indifferent 
arts students and studious scientists. 

In other words, it's people, not faculties, 
that work hard. Generalizations about the 
difficulty of this and that program are 
opinions, built more on arrogance (and 
jterhaps insecurity; though we need not go 
there), than they are on fact. It's us surpris- 
ing as it is unfortunate that they should lie 
made so frequently by students of science. 

Chris Buckle 

U2 Copniliiv Science 

...and More... 

I run disturbed to see that the arro- 
gance of science has once again reared its 
ugly head. After reading the uninfonned 
"Artsies: A Bunch of Slackers?" I thought I 
would have my work cut out for me to vin- 
dicate the study of arts. However, the follow 
up Hyde Park, "Arts Courses are Easy" goes 
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a long way towards achieving this goal. Mr 
Lee's article highlights the central misun- 
derstanding involved in science student 
arrogance; the assumption that the diffi- 
culty of a task speaks to its value. As he 
describes his ex|ierience in his biochem- 
istry class we liegin to see the cracks in the 
pure scientist’s ixisition. He writes, “I con- 
tinued transcribing the words of our jirof, 
knowing that every sentence lie s|>caks has 
the potential to become an exam question. 
If you pause to think about what you’re 
writing you're not going to be able to catch 
up." According to Mr lee, the study of sci- 
ence is not about learning intellectually 
powerful ideas, it is about accepting the 
word of the professor on face value and 
then regurgitating it on an exam. This is 
much like memorizing passages from the 
bible and then quoting them dogmatically 
to support an uninformed opinion. 
Memorized knowledge may indeed lie use- 
ful if all that one seeks to gain from a uni- 
versity education is a source of income. 
However, if one is at university for the 
intrinsic value of knowledge, it is clear that 
transcribing a professor's every word and 
not taking time to think about it is as use- 
less as sitting down and learning the entire 
Montreal phone Iniuk by rote. 

The study of science originated :is a 
branch of the arts called natural philosophy. 
For most of science’s intellectual existence it 
has lieen seen :ls a particular fonn of exam- 
ining the human experience. Only in the last 
few centuries h;is humanity begun to forget 
the epistemological rooLs of scientific 
inquiry and in doing so wv have been led to 
what is, arguably, the most ecologically cat- 
astrophic |ieriod humanity has ever seen. It 
is my ardent ho|ie that the science students 
of McGill will not see this response as ;ui 
attack on their method of understanding the 
world. However, it is essential that they 
remember that without the intellectual 
grounding provided by the arts, science 
would become an exercise in the collection 
meaningless observations, ;uid the manipu- 
lation of entirely arbitrary symbols. 

Aii Cm inter 

Ul Philosophy and Music Theory 



...and More! 

I’m asking myself why I'm bothering 
to rejily to the Arts vs Science students 
debate in the Daily; it all seems kind of 
silly. This semester, I’m taking biology, 
history, chemistry, psychology, and linguis- 
tics. In all classes, my brain works very 
hard in different ways. It's a false dichoto- 
my. 

Politics, history, philosophy and other 
'Arts' cannot ignore the impacts of Science 
in today's society. Science, on the other 
hand, does not occur in a ixilitical or his- 
torical vacuum. One example among 
many is how (pseudo?)science has hel|ied 
to propagate racist and sexist beliefs. 
Organizations like BAITWorM, Pugwash, 
and many others are already exploring the 
connections. So maybe we can bicker less 
and focus more on how to integrate the two 
fields, to have a more holistic understand- 
ing of society’s challenges. 

Pauline Hint up 

III Copniliiv Neuroscience 

Your tellers are always welcome! 
Send them to lellers@incpilldaily.com! 
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The World and 




The contributions of McGill students and alumni during the First and Second World Wars 
were great. In World War I, two siege batteries of artillery were organized and largely officered by 
McGill men; hundreds of others joined the Universities Tank Battalion. Overall, more than 
3,000 McGill students served in the fighting forces, representing over 60 percent of all eligible 
graduates and undergraduates. The young McGill contingent suffered massive losses: 363 men fell 
in battle, and many more were wounded and in jured for life. 

By the time World War II broke out, McGill had produced far more graduates, meaning that 
the university’s alumni could play an even more significant role in fighting for the allied cause. 
Most estimates peg the number of graduates who registered in the forces at 5,500. Over a thou- 
sand undergraduates joined the Canadian Officers’ Training Corps, participating in drills three 
times each week in the Currie Gym before being sent to Europe and the Pacific. Once again, the 
global confia had devastating consequences for McGill, as more than 300 students and graduates 
died in battle. 

On the occasion of Remembrance Day, it is appropriate to reflect on the service of these coura- 
geous McGill recruits who so captured the university’s attention and concern; the following 
excerpts font the Daily's archives give some indication of the atmosphere on campus during both 
world wars. 
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McClLL.. DAILY. 



STRENUOUS SKIRMISHING SATURDAY 
- MeGILL MI LITARY ME N ON' MOUNTAIN 

About Two Hundred Men Turned Out for the Saturday Afternoon Hike — New Plaloon Forma-] 
lion Tried — Storm West mount with Section* Extended — Knthu*i»»m and Lack of 

Training Conspicuous 






LIEUTENANTS AND SERGEANTS NEEDED FOR BATTALION 



C.O.T.C. and Battalion will In- I trip to Each Other — Will lie a Source from which Militia Rrgi-i | 
mrnl* niav Draw Officer* in ihe Future 



COMPILED BY ÜEN ERRETT& SlMON RaBINOVITCH 

May. 
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THE SERVICE RECORD 

On V-E Ù cry, McGill Was Justly Proud 

(These fl\uret. wAicA are correct at of approximate- 
ly V-E Day, Af ,ay 9th, west kindly famished b Mr. R. C. 
Fethercionthaligh, custodian for th ^ University and the 
Graduâtes' Society of McGill's War Records ) ' 

| 

5.383 students, past students, groduotes, ond stoll 
member» el ike Uni*crsi»y rnliOed in tbe octree services 
ol CenoHn. *b(j Um»ed Stoic*, ond other United Notion». 
01 Ihn lotol . , . 

278 were Item Mocdnnnld College; 

X 

121 were octi** member» ot the teaching 
. iigll ol the Um*cr»ity; • 

594 were enrolled in the lore*» ol Ike 
United Stole»; 

3 tO were women; ^ 

t ,262 had boon students ol tk« University 
at or Iinee tkg outbreak ol vor, and 
kod interrupted thorr course» in order 
to volunteer lor octive lerviee. 

270 el Ihe tdnl were casualties, luted 0 » 
killed or missing on active duty. 

51' were prisoners ol war. 

011 hod been doeorefed lor outstanding . 
servie»; among these awards wore 21 
different British decorations ond 1 3 
foreign, the latter including Ameri- 
can, French, Cieeh, Belgian, and 
Polish. V o 

Altogether, including reserve ormy "ifuhy and special 
civilian wortime oppointmcn\«, 6,219 men and women 
of McGill had served their country ond their university 
in time of war. . 
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Eiiitokiau 
Tut; Damn of Piaci: 

Peace at Iasi. After almost four and a 
half years of such a simple ;is the world 
has never before experienced, we are again 
to taste of peace. 

Peace, and what a dearly purchased 
peace. If but that the lives which have been 
sacrificed in the bringing about of the 
peace which now dawns could lie given 
hack - bill they cannot. That which is pur- 
chased at little or no cost can Ire of hut 
slight value, and if we are so to estimate 
our gain from this war - that is, an 
ensured peace - how precious indeed we 
must count it. Our sons, brothers and com- 
rades have made the supreme sacrifice, 
paid the greatest price in laying down their 
lives that we may live. "Greater love hath 
no man than this, that he laydown his life 
for his friend." 

And now the future -- a future of peace 



ensured - lies before us. What is the obli- 
gation which faces those of us who arc 
spaa’d to witness the dawn of a new era? 
The answer, none, if not to so avail our- 
selves of our vast opportunities that we may 
be capable of doing the utmost in estab- 
lishing a happier, more just and more 
righteous world. 

Surely the obligation is obvious. If we 
have not been called upon to lay our lives 
upon the altar of patriotism and righteous- 
ness in the way in which our comrades who 
have fallen ii|mn the field of battle have, it 
is surely only because we have been spared 
for the performance of a different kind of 
service. 

Our duty is therefore clear. In the dajx 
and years of peace which are to follow, we 
must surely dishonour the memory of those 
who have fought so gallantly within the past 
four years, sacrificed their all, unless we 
conscientiously serve in whatever may lie 
the capacity to the very best of our ability. 
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No. 2 Uniivrsily Company training on louer field 
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PRINCIPAL WILL INAUGURATE 
WAR TRAINING FOR WOMEN 
A T MASS MEETING TODAY 
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ASSEMBLE AT 0.19 4 

R.T.C. >oeabtj Hill 
l«r Gniwtij 

OUTLINE PR00R1M 

Pour Hour* Training fw j 
Week (0 Bt 
Given 



Editorial: 

McGill's Military Notebook 

’These officers have completed in vari- 
ous capacities numerous operations against 
the enemy in the course of which they have 
invariably displayed the utmost fortitude, 
courage and devotion to duty." lass than a 
week ago this citation covered the award of 
the Distinguished Flying Cross to a group of 
officers of the Royal Canadian Air Force, 
including Flight Lieutenant James David 
Mitchell who, from 1937 to 1940 was a stu- 
dent, first in science, and then in engineer- 
ing at McGill, lie trained at Regina, 
Saskatchewan, received his wings at 
Mossbank, Saskatchewan, completed his 
training at Rivers, Manitoba, ruid went over- 
seas in December l ( )il. For three years he 
served with the Bomber Command of the 
Royal Air Force in England; six weeks ago he 
returned to Canada and was |x>sted to duty 
with the Royal Canadian Air Force in 
Montreal, lie was die diirty-ninth McGill 
man to lie awarded the Distinguished Flying 
Cross in the present war. 

Even yet, it is perhaps hardly realized 
how important a contribution to the suc- 
cess of the Royal Canadian Air Force the 
universities of the country have made. 

Before the outbreak of the war, McGill 
men were already preparing for their part, 
a few in th R.CAF. (Permanent Force); 
more in the reserve squadrons of the fight- 
ers and bombers which were mobilized 
immediately when war came in 1939. 

Great credit has fallen upon McGill 
from the services in the R.CAF. of such offi- 
cer; ;is Air Vice-Marshall, A J. N. Cowley, 
C.B.E. (B.Sc. TO); Air Vice-Marshall Alan 
Fcrrier, C.B. (B.Sc. ’20); and Air Vice- 
Marshall Frank McGill (Arts 1911-13), ils 
versatile a quarterback, hockey forward, and 
swimming star as McGill has ever known. 



But the glory that is now the University's 
share in heritage of the R.CAF. derives from 
the services of McGill men in the air. 

As early as the Battle of Britain in 940 die 
record began. There wore McGill men ujxrn 
whose valor and devotion to duty die fate of 
civilization rested at that time. In die McGill 
University War Records their names have 
been set down. Among them were: Pilot 
Officer Paul Garichelicre, a past student in 
arts who wris killed in the blazing action 
fought over southern England on August 16; 
Flying Officer (late Squadron Leader G. R 
Christie, D.F.C. and Bar, a prist student in sci- 
ence who was killed in a flying accident at 
Dorvrd in 19-42; Flying Officer (now Wing 
Commander) P. B. Pitcher, (BA '35, B.C.L 
’38); Flying Officer (now Wing 
Commander) A. I). Nesbitt, D.F.C., (B.Eng. 
’33); Flying Officer (now Group Captain) G. 
R. McGregor, O.B.E., D.F.C.; Squadron Leader 
(now Group Captain) R. II. Foss, (B.Sc. ’22); 
Flight Lieutenant (now Captain) V. B. 
Corbett, D.EC., (B.C.L ’36), who w", is wound- 
ed in the critical stage of die battle on August 
31; and Flying Officer W. P Sprenger, (BA 
'31, B.C.L. ’34), who survived when shot 
down over Kent on August 31, but was killed 
in the crash of his fighter plane at loch 
Lomond, Scotland, on November 26, 19-40. 

These men were among die Pioneers of 
McGill's Forces in the air. Hundreds have fol- 
lowed the course they set and have flown 
beyond the horizons they knew to objectives 
they hardly dreamed about. One-hundred 
and forty-four in all have been killed in air 
ojvnitions or rue at present missing; 23 are 
prisoners of war in Gennany, and one is a 
prisoner of war in Japan. In the words of the 
citation with which this column begins, 
these officers, too, in their various capacities 
completed their mission against the enemy 
with the "utmost fortitude, courage, ruid 
devotion to duty." 
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Editorial: 

The Stl'uext and The War 

The effect of the war on the stu- 
dent is seldom appreciated to its full 
extent. To the mind of the professor, 
he doubtless seems little changed, and 
the only outward effect is the compar- 
ative emptiness of the classrooms. 
Otherwise, they, to all appearances, 
are almost as usual. He pays almost as 
much attention to lectures as he ever 
did, The Daily appears regularly, and 
the numerous minor clubs meet at 
regular intervals. The effect of war 
conditions is, however, very great. 
Careful inquiry would reveal the fact 
that few students are spared the trials 
of a college existence in war time. 

A cerlian professor admitted the 
other day that the only way he could 



keep his nerve these days was by read- 
ing detective stories, but a sudent can- 
not S|iend many evenings in this way. 
He must continue to concentrate on 
his studies under all conditions, or 
fail, for, in many cases, there is no sec- 
ond chance. If lie loses a year, his col- 
lege days arc ended. Only those who 
have themselves been students during 
a war can realize how hard it is to 
concentrate under such conditions, 
and nobody, but those who have Irai 
students during this war, can fully 
realize the effect it has had on a stu- 
dent's life. Every month, more of his 
comrades are leaving for the front, 
while he himself feels bound to stick 
at his studies, for a time at least. Ilis 
reasons are sufficient to convince him 
(and the government) that he is justi- 
fied in taking this course. Added to 



this is the constant apprehension for 
friends and relations serving in 
France. This dread is, of course, uni- 
versal, and hangs like a cloud over 
everyone, but the student luis nothing 
to take his mind off his troubles. Most 
people can partially relieve the strain 
in amusement, but the student has 
nothing to take his mind off his 
troubles. Most people can partially 
relieve the strain in amusement, but 
the student must nightly pore over 
bis books, and often, he finds his 
mind wandering to far lands and 
well remembered faces, and then his 
mind is clouded with doubt. It seems 
unreasonable to suppose that exam- 
ination standards should be lowered 
at this time, and yet, some consider- 
ation should be made for war condi- 
tions. 
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McGILL MEN 
ARE TO FORM 
A REGIMENT 

The Graduates’ Society and 
- the Council Have So 
Decided 

AN OPPORTUNITY OF A 
LIFETIME 

1 he Students Demonstrate Prac- 
tical Loyally to the 
Great Kmpirr 
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UNIVERSITY ASSISTS CANADIAN WAR EFFORT 
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Editorial: 

United We Stand! 

Many words have been sixiken and written about 
Canada's future, now that the war is over. Let us never 
forget that a great part of the responsibility of shaping 
that future is in the hands of the universities. During 
the war years, men and women left the lecture rooms 
of college, left liehind an unfinished, barely begun 
career, and went to fight Canada's battles. Others 
again, stayed on and absorbed a maximum of knowl- 
edge and exjierience in the rigidly controlled wartime 
universities, in order to be ready for the day when the 
splinters of war must lie swept aside for a new and bet- 
ter start. 

Now the time has come for the universities 
throughout this country, and throughout this tattered 
world, to show their greatest strength. The men and 
women have come hack from the battle fields, back to 
the life they once began. Others have grown up and 
left their school days behind. We are all together now 
and we must think the thoughts and lead the life that 
will one day make the Canada of tomorrow... the 
res|ioiisibility is ours now! 

It may lie said, that it is up to our teachers to shape 
us into the men and women that will make the future. 
That is only true in part: really, it is up to us. Students 
all over the world and particularly in Canada, where 
the past is short and the future promising, must unite 
in the spirit of freedom and progress. Here at McGill, 
we can make a start by bringing all our different 
groups, lie they racial, religious or formed by virtue of 
background and experience, together in the spirit of 
college life and universal fraternity. We once had a col- 
lege s|iirit... it gave way to wartime regulations. But 
now it will come back. When we have re-created the 
past, let us add to it the spirit of the future, the spirit of 
friendship, decency and understanding, and we will 
have a college S|iirit that will lie constructive as well as 
a just source of pride. 

On this note, let us begin the first post-war session 
of McGill, and then we will newer fail in the task 
which is ours... United We Stand! 
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TTT^iilc W.E. Gladstone was doing the snowbird thing down in Florida one cold winter, he had a revelation. 
\\ / American politics, based on a two-party system, was vulnerable to squabbles over votes when elections were 
V V close. The Americans would start up legal procedures anytime the difference was a couple of thousand voles. 
Gladstone, with an appreciation of his time at school in Montreal and dealing with Daily editorial board meetings, 
decided to propose the creation of an electoral college. This would ensure that arguments over votes would not drag 
out and while the winners might not always have the popular vote, at least they would have a clear mandate to gov- 
ern. Gladstone returned to Canada to see his pressais soon adopted and he rested easy in the knowledge that 
Americans would never be caught in post-election arguments over who really won. 



The Daily Cryptic 



by Matt Davison 

The McGill Daily 



I. Seafood entrée from four states (8) 

5. Runs past southern hills (6) 

10. Number still written in pen (7) 

1 1 Cosmonaut enthusiastic -orhil 3/4 
completed (7) 

12. Republicans are not receptive to 
Democratic sponsor (9) 

13- Figure of speech in report retracted 
right away (5) 

I t. Quiet street in which outfielder 
dwells (4) 

16. Superior beings from Mars create 
havoc (6,*i) 

19. Braced by incentive, a heathen 
spreads ideas (10) 

20. Carry fifth of booze into tavern Ur) 

23. Bust revealed by undoing clothing- 
frontal nudity (3,2) 

24. Counterfeit copies made by friend 



of some church leaders (9) 

27. More eccentric characters from 
Detroit (7) 

28. Fool a clumsy oaf, getting a hit of 
money for large radio (7) 

29. Strand is a sandy expanse (6) 

30. A muscle stimulant produces a 
heavenly body (8) 



1. Becomes a partner, in a way, in 
sjx?akcr's functions (7) 

2. Was Satan given a boost? (5) 

3. He painted "Mother Spinning Yarn" 
(3,3) 

t 4. Recitation of Frost ikx.mii (5) 

• 6. The girls traveling in barges (8) 

7. Attendant gets out of burning recto- 
ry (9) 



8. Subsequently, 500 ousted form Red 
Square; ... (7) 

9. ... disturbed, a soldier said, "leader 
of Soviets must be eliminated." (8) 

15. Low comments from Ranger's 
friend, upset when captured by ene- 
mies (9) 

17. Dilettantes in a rut-same problem 
( 8 ) 

18. Junior to assume a relative is more 
chic (8) 

19. Showed off awesome, excellent 
interior to apartment (7) 

21. Rush around Dis /Angeles aiqvort, 
not nervous (7) 

22. Skilled player embodies style in 
beginning of play (3,3) 

25. One IT network describes foremost 
of modem missiles (5) 

26. Picasso starts to paint abstracts, 
but loses objectivity (5) 



1 2 3 4 



5 6 7 



14 15 



16 17 



24 25 







Thursday, November 9 

Holocaust Education Day. Ilillel House, 
3460 Stanley St., 6 pm. 

"MORE THAN GODOT ": Shorter Plays 
by Samuel Beckett." McGill Mainstage 
presents a series of plays by playwright 
Beckett. Moyse Hall. Arts Building, 853 
Sherbrooke St. W., 8 pm. Contact the 
English Department Office or 398-6070 for 
tickets or information. 

Friday, November 1 0 

"Arab World... To Where?" - lecture by 
Dr. Hussein llassouna, Arab League 
Ambassador to the UN. Concordia Hall 
Building Rm. 1 1- 111), 1455 de 

Maisonneuve, 8 pm. 

"What is on the plate?" - Dr. David 
Magnus of the University of Pennsylvania 
addresses ethical and social dimensions of 
the genetically modified food debate. New 
Chancellor Day Hall, 36 i t Peel St., Rm. 
201, 4:00-5:30 pm. 

"MOKE THAN GODOT " See Nov. 9. 

Sati how, November 1 1 

Remembrance Day demo in solidar- 
ity with the people of Iraq. Meet at 
McGill's Roddick Gates on Sherbrooke 
at I pm. 

"Recent Discoveries at Saqqara" with 
University of Warsaw egyptologisl Dr. Karol 



Where it’s @ 



Old School Nintendo Fans Unite! 
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>S*un* 

N* Thinks 
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He® I th 
C I ufe 

PiLEX i.u*s very uptight *.nd 
the s « u 1-1 * i.M *s s# r g I * i I-, . 



Mysliwiec. Birks Building, .3520 University, 
2nd Floor, 7 pm. 

"MORE THAN GODOT" See Nov. 9 . 

Monday, November 13 

"l\vo Parties or Social Justice? A Case 
for Political Choice in Elections" with for- 
mer NDP leader Ed Broadbcnt discussing 
the future of the Canadian political land- 
scape. Shatner ballroom. 12 pm. 

Tuesday, November 14 

"Contemplation and Meditation: 
Buddhist and Christian Monastic 
Practices" with Dr. Fabrice Bice. Birks 
Building, .3520 University, Rm. 001, 1:00- 
2:30 pm. Contact Victor llori at 398-1347 
for more info. 

Wednesday, November 15 

SSMU Ojven Meeting. All are welcome. 
Express your concerns to the SSMU 
Exccutivev. 1:30-3:30, Shatner .302. 



by Brie O’Keefe 
'lh' McGill Daily 

D eep in the dark intestines of the 
internet, far far away, lives a site 
that the old school video game 
geeks don't want you to know about 
Directions: endencu.com, click the link 
to fun stuff, and then click the link enti- 
tled "The codes Nintendo doesn't want 
you to know about" and a whole new 
world will unfurl before you 

Apparently the people who created 
the original Nintendo videogames were 



sicker and freakier than we had thought 
The original staple games, Xelda, 
Double Dragon, Hirer Hansom and 
Metroul all have naked versions involv- 
ing lewd come-ons including the age-old 
"Do you like Gladiator movies?” or "Let's 
play the money-making game." 

We have included still which show- 
case some of the lewder moments from 
these games For more information on 
how to get some good old nekkid 
Nintendo for yourself, follow the above 
links and the codes w ill lie there for your 
perusal. 



Michel Chossudovsky of Ottawa 
University delivers a lecture entitled 
"Globalization, Free Trade, ;uid the American 
Empire." Adams auditorium, 7 pm. 

Council of Canadians demo for health 
care. South side of Cremazie Metro, 12 pm. 

Dyke Days. Events in the Women's 
Union space in Shatner all day, continuing 
to the 17th* 

"MORE THAN GODOT" See Nov. 9. 

Semi your emits to ercnls&nicyill- 
diulY.com 



The Daily will hold an elec- 
tion today at 5:30 for online 
editor. All staff are encour- 
aged to come and vote. 

You must be .stare to run. If you're 
interested, come down to uur office in 
Shatner U-03, and talk to an editor. 



* Staff it anyone liât confuted 6 ariictoi 6 phot» 
graphs. 12 horn of produefcn, or any ocmtvuton «hereof 
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Czech Out This Opera ! 

Leos Janabeks Katya Kabanova flows gracefully in nuanced Montreal production 

bl LlAM MORAS Vlll i I.i tlm fnmiuicilmnnl rh>ln ip nliiL.. .. , i t 1 .1 ■ « • • 



by Liam Moras 
Cullurv Writer 

T K‘ true success of Czech coui|ioser 
U-os Janacek's o|iera Katya 
Kabanoiu is ils ability to woke a psy- 
che; frum start to finish the audience feels 
the weight of the dilemmas of its title char- 
acter musically, dramatically and experien- 
tially. So too was the success of this month's 
production at Opera de Montreal: there was 
not a moment without tlieritriail nuance, jet 
the entire show flowed gracefully, never 
abandoning its centnd ideas from start to 
finish. 

The basic plot (based on the Ostrovsky 
play the Storm), unlike most o|ieras, is 
quite simple: the title character is melan- 
cholic, falls in lore, sjxnds a night with her 
lover, all while her husband is away (she is 
married, of course). Wien lie returns, guilt 
overwhelms her, she confesses her sins and 
commits suicide. 

Tliere are certainly details that fill out the 
drama's skeleton, but its direction is simple, 
stemming frum a single action of die centnd 
character. Thus die composer's task was not 
to enhance a great story, but to draw iqion the 
symbolic complexity of a sjiaraely simple one. 



While the com|iosilional style is elabo- 
rate musically, it is simple dramatically: the 
music is Katya. It incoqxirates moments of 
great romantic tenderness and beauty as 
well as frantic, desperate irresolution. Just 
when a musical idea is introduced and 
briefly explored, it is overtaken by anotlier. 
1 lie composer never settles into any partie 
ular style or idiom, but demands 
slant attention and follows the dra- 
matic scheme to the letter. It is this 
schizophrenic texture that jver 
mils the listener to sympathize 
with Katya so deeply While the, 
plot itself is so simple, the evolv- 
ing tragedy of die rentrai charac- 
ter always keeps the listener 
engaged. 

The evocative |xiwvr of the pro- 
duction is escalated by the set design 
Andre Badie (who has designed sets for 
Ojiera McGill). Fonning the centrepiece of 
all three acts is a vast wooden arc, like an 
inverted dome, creating a central rake and 
curving upwards on both sides. Different 
pieces are set behind it, both for indoor and 
outdoor scenes. The result is a stage on 
which nonnal events transpire, but in a 
state and visual manner that makes them 



appear out of joint. As the drama unfolds, in Czech (which is notoriously difficult 
the presence of the rake magnifies Katya's among singers) and captures the ambiva- 
state of psychological imprisonment, as lence of his character through dramatic 
does the ever-rising^^^^^^^^^c onvjctjon as well as 

Vo, ea- vocal 

even- 




t u a I 
place of 
suicide. 

At the centre of the drama, vocal high- 
lights include Oksana Krovytska and Alan 
Glassman, portraying the lovers. A native of 
New York, Glxssman seems at ease singing 



^ ^pV» 

Glassii 111 ' 1 colouring. 
Krovytska is arresting in her solo scenes, 
moving seamlessly from one dramatic peak 
to anotlier, never once losing her character 
in spite of the phenomenally difficult vocal 



writing. Tile evening's other noteworthy 
performer w-as Russian bass Mikhail 
Krutikov. Though his role is small, his 
comic relief is always richly sung, thought- 
fully delivered and well received. 

On the |K)dium, Scottish conductor 
Stewart Robinson kept the whole thing 

I The orchestra sputtered and lies- 
during the o|iening prelude, Inn 
1 found its place in the drama, 
aking Janacek's musical lan- 
gage their own. 

Katya Kabanoiu is not for 
the musically unadventurous, 
nor is it for those who go to the 
opera ex|iecting to lx what dircc- 
>r Jonathan Miller calls "visual 
irisls." but it is an alluring, 
Hive and moving opera. Though 
ound technically demanding for 
the listener, the Opera de Montreal produc- 
tion has such diverse appeal that any |ieison 
willing to try new things will not be disap- 
pointed. 

du Manner sponsors a programme 
tilxw students under tlx; age of j 5 can 
buy par-term seals for all productions for 
S20. 



Film Screen Makes Rotten Canvas 

Francisco Goya’s life poorly portrayed in new, overly-stylized film 



hi Sum Lazmmaic 
Culture Wnter 

G m in llonhuux condenses a life- 
time to 102 minutes, of course, it 
would lx wonderful if wv had only to 
relinquish Kid minutes of our time to under- 
stand the life ;uid times of the genius, epic 
painter Francisco Goya. 

Alas, Carlos Saura s film is nothing more 
than a scries of tableaux, linked together with 
hammy dialogue and punctuated with a 
melodramatic orchestral score that, if it 
could speak, would say, "Watch Goya e.\|xri- 
ence this emotional period in history ;uid 
emote accordingly" 

Goya tlx artia was :ui enigmatic figure. 
Considered one of die grcaw painters of ;dl 
time, lie was prolific, complex and very con- 
scious of tlx rapidly changing world around 
him. I le livid fnni I7-tC> to 1828, and therefore 
Ixith wiuwsed and look part in a |xriodof great 
chiuigc in Spuiish history I le was romantied- 
!y invuhidwith die Duel less of Alba, die wealdi- 
k>t woman in Sjiain and a film-worthy |vrson- 
ality in lier own nglit, but had many tidier 
lovers ;uul many children. A cry] me disease left 
him deaf at age 4fi. At the end of Ills life, he was 
exiled in Bonfeaux widi Ills last lovvr, Icocadia 
Zorillx Seemingly pedal scam-fodder? 



Sally; the film doesn't focus on the forces 
that made Goya die figure he was. Instead, it 
is content to create a stylized dialogue in 
which an aging Goya recounts his life to Ins 
twelve-year old daughter, Rosario. Certainly 
Goya Ls taunted by his own emotions. Ins fas- 
cination with die imagination but it doesn't 
make for an engaging film at all. 

For a bit of cadmium-yellow at the 
end of a never-ending-burnt-sienna tun- 
nel, the film is raised from the level of 
fairly worthless to almost redeemable by 
Vittorio Storaro's warm and detailed cine- 
matography. Given that l R)"„ of the film 
was shot on a studio set, Storaro had to 
pull vibrant images from a very manufac- 
tured arena lie painstakingly recreates 
many of Goya's works, in an effort to 
recapture the warm colors that Goya 
believed came out specifically at night 
Storaro also uses myriad lighting tricks to 
bedazzle the viewer. Goya is constantly 
walking down long corridors and behind 
hazy, transparent screens. Is this supposed 
to evoke something important, or is it 
merely a few well-placed brushstrokes that 
still cannot salvage a badly-flawed little 
painting? 

Actors play second fiddle to 'artistic vision’ 
in this artsy (lick. Nonetheless, for the most 




could run to tlx Prado and back, w hy the hell 
would you sit through 102 minutes of unin- 
spired, Ixiring, shlocky; : irt -attempti ng-to- 
recreate-life, pseudo-history-channel/made- 
for-tv-moviecrap? 

Prior (ioyx After living such a rich life, and 
aumling Ins own world in such a skillful and 
pioiRvring inanixT. lx slxxildn't liave to suffer 
tliisciiMiiatictravisty: but, such is Art 

Goya o/KVsat Cinema Du Him tomor- 
row and runs all A member. 






l'art tliey ixifonn adequately well, sometimes 
even (merging from thelwo-dinxnsional sur- 
face of tlx film. Particularly good are 1 tlx 
young Goya (Jose Coiuaado) and the Dixliess 
of /Vira (Maribel Venlu). 

After Tango, director Carlos Sauras last 
filmmaking endeavour, it should have been 
evident that Saura is a champion of tlx 
School of Slow Cinema. You could run to tlx 
Prado and back ;uid he'd still lx holding tlx 
same shot. Which legs tlx question; if you 



Boy, oh boy, ob\ 
Goya! A /xirtrait of 
Ilk 1 artist loo arty 
for local arlbouse 
Cinema du Parc 
wis Culture critic 
Sural) laziiivric 
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Rancid Performance Too Fresh 

Punk band displays a suprisingly polite edge at Metropolis 



by Jason Reiiel 
Culture Reporter 

A fter going 12 rounds with punk 
junkies Rancid on the evening of 
November 3, ! found it difficult to 
reflect on anything. If you were unsure 
as to whether they were heavy-weights 
of punk before, wonder no more: they 
weighed in hard at Metropolis. 

The sold-out show also offered 
inspired performances by new-comers 
The Distillers and veterans AIM. AIM was 
especially hardcore, with lead man 
Davey llavok putting on a show which 
wrenched the crowd into a frenzy, only 
to give way to Rancid’s finely-tuned 
punk rock antics. 

Pulling from a wide selection of older 
tracks ("Rats in the Hallway" and 
“Salvation" among others) as well as* a 
nice run-through of a few of the more 
notable tracks from the new I.P, 
("Antennas "and “Black Derby Jacket”), 
Rancid's set was full of energy and hate 




A montage of / iljolos from Rancid's Noimber 5 concert in Montreal 



and a general sense of being pissed off, 
but something was blatantly missing. 

I spent most of the show in or near 
the pit (one deep cut to my arm to 
prove it), but the vicinity of mosh- 
lieaven was noticeably mild on the 
whole. One guy wandered past me 
yelling at the top of his lungs, 
"Regardons-nous, Nous sommes 
Rancid!!! Nous sommes des punks mil- 
lionariesü!" I must admit, this took 
some of the edge off the whole thing. 

What was more, i hadn't realized 
this, but the show was all-ages. I'm 
not sure if this was a Metropolis deci- 
sion or a Rancid management deci- 
sion, but clearly ten-year-olds don’t 
have a place in a Rancid pit (I almost 
smooshed one). Beyond that, the beer 
was over-priced (no surprise there), 
the band complied with Metropolis 
management when asked to push back 
the crowd, and stopped the show for 3 
minutes while a barricade was 
repaired. All just very un-punk. 



Combine all of this with Metropolis' 
new non-smoking policy, and the trans- 
gression and protest of punk seemed to 
be all but lost in the smoke and mirrors 
of a commercial lour by a very commer- 
cial band. I don't even smoke, but that's 
not the point. The colonization of the 
fringe seems to be complete. Even 
Rancid's new album, a supposed inde- 
pendent effort on their Hellcat label, is 
being distributed by industry giant 
Epitaph. 

After paying four dollars for a bottle 
of PC water, I aimed for the stage with 
my bottle of water during the band's 
one-song encore: “Ruby Soho." Then I 
took aim with an elbow and howled 
over a thirteen-year old girl with blue 
hair. Then, grasping at my pocket in 
horror, I reached in, only to (in great 
relief) retrieve my credit card. 

Hey, but the music is still a lot of 
fun and there's nothing like the freez- 
ing cold air on your sweaty skin as you 
leave a punk show in Montreal. 



Bear Left and You’ll Be All Right 

A fun, folky time is had by all at intimate evening behind the Yellow Door 



by Olivia Pojar 
Culture Reporter 

C C fnpjlus one day I saw this blind 
I man and I was staring at 
X him. . .which wasn't very nice 
because he couldn't stare back. And I did- 
n't really know how I felt about that. . .so 
I wrote a song about it.” 

And thus began the Bearlefl concert 
at the Yellow Door on Saturday night. 
The quote, spoken by opener Josh 
Kroo, set an informal and honest 
mood that prevailed throughout the 
evening. Then again, it's kind of hard 
for any act to be formal in the setting 
of the Yellow Door. Complete with 
"outboard plumbing" and a very inti- 
mate atmosphere, it was a perfect envi- 
ronment for a highly enjoyable night 
of folk music. 

The basement coffee house was 
filled to capacity; great for the Yellow- 
Door and the band... but not so great 
for those of us sitting too close to the 
band. Yes, it s all fun and games until 
Olivia gels poked in the eye by a bass 
bow. 

But minor indiscretions aside, 
Saturday night was wonderful. 
Opening for Bearlefl was the afore- 
mentioned Kroo. While it was unfortu- 
nately quite obvious that it was his 



debut performance, he still managed 
to win the audience over with his hon- 
esty and ability to improvise. Minor 
chord slips and rather large forgetful 
episodes were smoothed over by audi- 
ence participation. Kroo may have 



been unpolished, but his enthusiasm 
and the ever-present charm of a boy 
with a guitar made up for his faults. 

Now, if there's one thing I enjoy 
more than a boy with a guitar, it's 
Howie Kislowicz with a guitar. And 



Matt Wiviott with a bass... and Shai 
Korntan with a drum. 

In other words, I was highly 
impressed with this unlikely three- 
some who form Bearlefl. The bass, gui- 
tar, and drum sound surprisingly good 



together creating melodic, funky folk 
that finally got that damn car-ad jin- 
gle out of my head 

They opened with the song Oliver 
and continued on to play many more 
great songs, some containing small 
tributes to The Backstreet Boys, Paul 
Simon, and Ani I)i Franco. For me, the 
highlight of the evening would have 
to be a tie between their folk cover of 
"Ice Ice Baby" by Vanilla Ice and the 
* song "The Brick House" dedicated to 
° their religious studies professor, 
g As for their history as a band, 
o' there's nothing I can write. Lured to 
their website under false hopes of find- 
ing a biography, I was instead faced 
with random pictures and cartoon 
bears engaging in questionable acts. 
So I cannot say much more about 
Bearlefl other than the fact that they 
are playing with Pigeon-hole on 
November l6th at Le Swimming and 
that Susan Krashinsky thinks they are 
really good... and she's an evil, bitter 
journalist who doesn't like anything. 
So go to the show and support your 
local McGill folk stars. 

Want to find out more about 
Bearlefl? (And bear.. .porn?) Check 
out their website: 

www.neocities.com/bearleftband 




Not unlike a risil to the dentist 
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Centre des arts Saioye Bronfman Centre for the Arts 

piesenls/piéscnie 



b* Harold Pinterl 
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loulnc p pr.f and NAC Co-Production 

BETRAYAL DELIVERS 

• VAKIL I Y 

BETRAYAL IS BRILLIANT 

•TORONTO STAR 

DANIEL BROOKS IS A MASTER 



TORONTO SUN 






— — 



Creative Space 



The Leanor and Alvin Segal Theatre^ 
5170, ch. de la Côte-Ste-Catherine© 

RESERVATIONS: (514) 739-7944 
ADMISSION: (514) 790-1245 

31 OCTOBER-26 NOVEMBER 2000 



SPECIAL STUDENT RATES 



V © i..=r: 
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Cowlloction *1 



YOU UVB TO PUHf! 



FAMOUS PLAY IKS 



I MAX 



Sainte-Catherine corner of Metcalfe • Peel Metro 



THEN YOU’VE WON 

A PAIR OF PASSES TO ANY 

FAMOUS PLAYERS CINEMA 
(EXCEPT IMAX) 

Just drop by The Daily , 
Shatner B-07 with Student 
ID to claim your passes 



runSuht 

Courtesy the Daily and Famous Players 

WATCH FOR YOUR 
FACE NEXT WEEK!! 

^irNfçjSu,lLDAÎlY 



EU? EJ3ISS G 

[•03333 03D 

■ Paramount at: ( 514 ) 842-5828 

- IMAX Advance Ticket sales: 

(514) 878-9100 

Group sales (514) 878-4629 



Also featuring: 

• Bar des Étoiles 

• Café des Étoiles 

•TechTown 

Interactive Came center 

• Great Pood Variety 

Mikes Pizza, Brûlerie St-Denls, New York Fries 
Surf City Squeeze and Wetzel's Pretzels 
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Yeats Held Over at Blizzarts 






One-man play, The Two Trees, plays four more nights at eight 




lain a tree: Vails meets Stanislai ski 



Bï J ason Kora. 
ûilliiiv Writer 

P assionate students of |xjetrv arc ixusari- 
ly ijuasi-nocropliilcs. It goes without say- 
ing tliat one of tin* main fetislies of stu- 
(Il’iiLs of I'nglLsh everywlierc Ls the enticing and 
forlorn biography of a wondrous, yet sadly dead 
|xxl Playing on just dial fetish, and die wide- 
spread los e for tlic |xx*try of Wllirun Butler Veals, 
lnfinillieulrc has piuvidcd a space where "Wily" 
niiglit k* rcincimaled for ;ui hour or so. 

Throughout the course of the one-man 
narrative which seamlessly recounts the tri- 
als, loves and politics of Yeats’ life, Daniel 
Richard Giverin (actor, playwright), lirett 
Watson and Robin A. Paterson (co-directors) 
an 1 able to create an exquisitely intimate por- 
trait of the human heart. 

Ik’ Tiro Tins, as they have titled their 
solo, one-act offering, glimpses through 
the keyholes of early F.uropean modernism, 
as well as Irish jKilitical strife and tradi- 
tional myths, to reveal the intricacies of 
Yeats' poetry and its brilliant oral qualities. 
Giverin, who lias studied at both the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Arts and The London 
Shakes|ieare Studio, has graced the stage at 
both the Centaur and Place des Arts. The 
co-directors' credits include acting credits 
for Watson at Centaur and production 
design credits for Paterson from all over 
North America. Together they combine 



Giverin's delicate nuancing of Yeats’ poetry 
with clever and insightful property move- 
ments to create a space of intimacy 
between audience and actor. In this space 
Giverin’s perfonnance gives Yeats’ texts 
three dimensions, combining biographical 
infomiation with interludes of poetry to 
ultimately hold the audience captive in the 
poet's own “mystic truths" about his strug- 
gles with |X)litics, poetry and Maud Gonne. 

Both the playwright and the directors dis- 
play tut awareness of Yeats’ profound relation- 
ship willi the (x'cult. This is evoked in the 
direction of Giverin’s perfonnance, as well as 
in the lighting and music employed. The 
lighting is both unobtrusive ;md quietly reflec- 
tive on the course of die narrative. The use of 
die extinguished candle to draw Giverin's per- 
fonnance to a close plays on the audience's 
idea of Yeats' momentary resurrection. 

The music of traditional Irish origias 
comes to fruition when fused vvidi die diegetic 
and extraordinarily moving fiddle solo, which 
Ls inters|xised at a key junction of Yeats' rejec- 
tion by Gonne. As the sjxjtlight follows Giverin 
to a fiddle case up-stage, our sense of the soli- 
tary Yeats is compounded. Drawing on die tra- 
dilional Irish history and myth Yeals recounts, 
die group is ;d)le to infuse Yeats' diameter with 
both die profound need he exhibited for Irish 
nalioad acceptance ;uid die need for the 
"true” romantic love of Maud Gonne. 

Yeats' relations with Gonne offer the a*5 



iqion which the major dramatic action of Ik 
Tiro Tins turns. Without access to another 
player Giverin is instead provided with empty 
picture frames, w hich be hangs systematical- 
ly at key |ioinls in the narrative descriptions. 
These frames arc hung to face the crowd and 
in the process fr.une our view of YeaiVnarra- 
tor and his view of us. But also diese frames 
appear to frame Yeats’ thoughts of various 
characters in his narratives (John O'Leary 
;md Gonne,) who are not present but who he 



outlines in his dialogue with us. The sense of 
a conversational narrative between narra- 
tor/poet and audience is further enhanced by 
this technique. Encouraged by these efforts at 
intimacy; the audience's reactions to the 
humour/sorrow of Yeats' humiliations in 
front of Gonne are pronounced and seem to 
become part of the text even for Giverin. It 
would Ik going a step ttxi far to call this 
"interactive theatre," but clearly Giverin's 
hour-plus narrative proposal cannot be seen 



as merely an extended soliloquy. 

Nowhere is it more evident, that this script 
is not merely a vehicle for recitation, tlirm in 
the choice and placement of the cxceqits of 
poetry themselves. The best example of this is 
when Giverin juxtaposes one of Gonne’s first 
rejections of Yeats willi the lines of “When You 
Arc Old.” Perhaps the greatest triumph of 
Giverin's work as a playwright here is his abil- 
ity to engage the poetry of YeaLs and place it 
back into die human context from which it 
aune. Kudos go to the whole group for 
attempting and succeeding at the difficult 
task of animating the poetry of 100 years past, 
because when done well, die jxawvr of litera- 
ture is never so evident as when s|ioken aloud. 

'Hits veteran trio of actor and directors 
offers and delivers an amazing use of the 
Infinitheatrc space, |>laying on Ixith die inn- 
11 lacy ;uid conversational nature of the layout. 
In doing so, Giverin, Willson mid Paterson are 
able to involve us emotionally (;uid physical- 
ly) with the jxietry and love object of William 
Butler Yeats. My fetish lives on. 

The Two Trees is held orer trill) four 
performances this ireekeml Thursday lo 
Salunlay - Spin and Sunday - 7pm. Gill 
the Box Office ( Blizzarts 3956a SI. 
Luirent Bird.) at 9X7-177-1 exl. 10 f for 
more information. 'Tickets me SIU which 
includes a membership lo Infinilhealre 
or S5 for members. 




Ml SIC AND SlLKMX 
bv Rose Tm.vuis 
A Pibusiikh; Si.uh.vl Packs 

W hat do we do when we feel as if we're 
losing everything? Do we deal with it. or is it 
in our nature to turn to escapism and run 
away from our problems? 

It is perhaps in seeking the answer to 
these questions that one would find Rose 
Tremain's Music and Silence such a good 
read. In this novel, Tremain tells a story set 
in a time in history that depended upon an 
ideal of absolute perfection -the 
Renaissance- and reveals a world in which 
ho|telessly broken people reach for some- 
thing they can never attain, in the hopes of 
finding redemption. 

Peter Glaire is a lutenist in the Danish 
Royal Orchestra. Upon his arrival in 
Copenhagen, he expects a life of fortune 
and glory in the service of one of the most 
powerful monarchs in Europe. Instead he 
finds a broken kingdom, ruled by a weak 
and half-mad king, and an orchestra that 



rehearses and plays in the frigid air and 
darkness of the cellar. 

More troubling for Claire is the king 
Himself. King Christian IV is an emo- 
tional basket case whose domestic affairs 
and personal life arc in a total shambles. 
Denmark is going bankrupt from the 
loss of a catastrophic war with the 
Catholic League, and his wife Kirsten is 
cheating on him on a regular basis. King 
Christian uses Claire as a guardian 
angel, to watch over him and listen lo 
his drunken rumblings. 

King Christian responds to his troubles 
by insisting on order, exemplified by bis 
love of music. "This is what I always ask of 
music - to restore the thread to me," he 
claims, "Order. That is vvliat we long for, in 
our innermost souls. An order that mirrors 
Plato's Celestial Harmonies: a corrective 
to the silent chaos that inhabits every 
human breast." 

Claire's source of solace is Emilia, the 
maidservant of the "Almost-Queen" of 
Denmark. Through Iter beauty and gentle- 



ness, Emilia peisonifies the ideal woman for 
Claire and it is apparent that the two will be 
miserable without each other. 

Though it seems that this novel is nothing 
more tluui a love story, Tremain avoids the 
easy trap of falling into cheap sentiment and 
romanticism. Hie main characters arc simply 
too IiojkIcss to ever have a nonnal life, let 
alone pursue love. What's more, she makes 
them complex enough to earn the reader's 
interest and sympathy. Kirsten is the closest 
thing to an antagonist in this novel but one 
can't help fading sorry for lier at times. 

Music and Silence is a beautifully written 
and well-researched novel. Rose Tremain suc- 
cessfully tics together :ui episodic story into a 
rumination on how one can make sense of a 
life dial is beyond one's control, how we find 
order in the chaos of a disordered world. Alxive 
all, it is a novel of contrasts, of die co-existence 
of despair and ho|ie, of selfishness and gen- 
erosity, of love and of cruelty. If nothing else, it 
is, without a doubt, the very lest Ixxik alxiut a 
lutenist that you'll ever have the pleasure lo 
read. -Darid hxloyorski 




The lv»t tiling loam 
DnmuAiincc Hamlet* 
jofcnjwlwi Niinfrith 



SILENCE 



WINNER OF 
THE !W 

WHITBREAD / 
NOVEL AWARD 







Okey Dokey TokiDoki 

"Sometimes" raw fish just isn’t enough 



by Jason Raiiel 
llx: McGill Daily 

O kay, sushi rookies, we've got just the 
place for you to begin your illustri- 
ous foreign cuisine careers here in 
Montreal: TokiDoki (Japanese for 
“Sometimes"). Not only that, but we here 
at The Daily believe that cuisine west of St. 
Urbain is worth covering, since yes, believe 
it or not, there are McGill students that 
habilate this vastly ignored side of this 
marvelous city. 

(ieorge W. Bush might know fuzzy . 
math, but The Daily knows fuzzy food 
when they taste it. TokiDoki, a relatively 
new haunt for lovers of Japanese délec- 
tables, combines an attractive minimalist, 
chic décor with mediocre food and exag- 
gerated and cumbersome service. Our ded- 
icated group of saki-swilling, tuna roll- 
stuffing cliowm asters sampled a la carte, 
which is our recommended means of 
ordering here, since their main menu con- 
fused the hell out of even us seasoned vet- 
erans. 

We began with soups. A fish stock c;une 
slightly underwanned and a ntiso soup 
came ax well, which was delightful. last's be 
honest though, we're not here for the soup. 

From the Sashimi section we tried the 
llolate-gai (scallops), Sake Sockeye (sockeye 
salmon) and the F.bi (Shrimp). Although the 
salmon was somewhat bland, the shrimp 
was up to par and the scallops were delight- 
ful, if simple with sparse preparation. 

We also sampled a few of the main sta- 
ple rolls, both the California and spicy 
tuna, which were just ho-hum. They didn’t 
knock our socks off, but they were satisfac- 
tory Meanwhile, your restauranting heroes 
were having to contest with a) bad restau- 
rant acoustics exacerbated by the crowd of 
five at the table 20 feet away that sounded 
like a Concordia Stingers jvep rally, and b) 
at least three under-worked and eager to 
please servers were hovering over our every 
word and bite. Some might say that these 
are small quibbles, but sushi is meant to be 
savoured, which often leads to a lengthy 
meal, which means that conversation 
should Ite long-winded and unim|>eded. 
Cumbersome service can result in :is poor a 
meal experience as under-service. As well, 
the atmosphere around a sushi restaurant, 
in these reviewers’ humble opinions, 
should try as hard ;ts possible to be a real 
dining experience, not some grub-on-thc- 
go experience like one would expect at a 
noodles restaurant or some such banality. 

That said, your heroes continued their 
meal with samples from the more unique 
side of the TokiDoki menu, trying their Futo 
Maki (crabstick, shrimp, egg, Japanese 
squash spinach and cucumber) and 
Kamikaze Gokai-Maki, a Toki-Doki origi- 
nal (tuna, cucumber, tempura flakes and 
spicy sauce). The Futo was somewhat sweet 



and interesting, but missing that "kicker" 
which its presentation seemed to imply. The 
Kamikaze, on the other hand, was one of 
the few pieces of sushi that delivered a 
unique blend of flavour and the original 
“kicker” of the TokiDoki spicy sauce. 

TokiDoki, which opened this past July, 
offers a mainstream and unchallenging- 
sushi option for the unseasoned sushi con- 




noisseur. It is solid, not ridiculously over- 
priced sushi which is prepared in an attrac- 
tive manner and served well, if not almost 
too well. Our critiques may seem trivial, but 
hey, we didn't try everything, and maybe 
there are more interesting things on the 
menu and we just missed them. 

On a further note regarding the service, 
we at The Daily like free stuff. However, we 



found it somewhat unnerving when we 
were brought a "complementary fruit plat- 
ter" upon the discovery that we were in fact 
reviewing the restaurant. Although the fruit 
was the perfect ending to our meal and cer- 
tainly aided digestion, it was simply the 
culmination of what has ham earlier 
described in this article as "over-servicing,” 
such as not leaving us alone to just enjoy 
our meal. In the over-romanticized and 
rapid process of sushi becoming both 
Torontosized and elicited at the same time, 
the Daily would point to TokiDoki as the 
perfect place for those homesick 
Torontonians to flak to in search of a rea- 
sonable Queen St. West facsimile. And hey, 
the restaurant is called “Sometimes"-you 
can't argue with that. 

Tohiüoki: IH09 Sle. Catherine SI. Wist 
betuven St. Maw and SI. Mathieu. Daub: 
1 1:30 to 2: jO, dinner: 5:30-1 1pm, Monday 
to Friday Weekends: dinner only. 935-I3RR 
for nsemilions. S 10-20 “11 "or 7/10 

Ratings system: A imitent; B if you'rv 
nearby; C to be atoided; D not t mi for five. 



R 



any 
classifieds 



AJb may be placed through the Daily 
Business Ottice Room B-Ü7 University 



Centre 9lrOO I4KX) Deadline is 14li00 two 
working days prior to publication. McGill 
Students & Statt (with valid ID) $4.75 per 
day. 3 or more consecutive days, J4.25.per 
J 'y. General Public. $6.00 per day. or $500 



r day tor 3 or more consecutive days. 
Extra charges may apply, prices Include 
applicable GST or PST. Full payment should 
accompany you advertising order and rpay 



be made in cash or by personal clieque (for 
amounts over $20 only). For more informa- 
tion, please visit our office or call 398- 
'79b. WE CANNOT TAKE CLASSIFIED ADS 
JVER THE PHONE PLEASE CHECK YOUR 
AD CAREFULLY WHEN IT APPEARS IN THE 
PAPER. The Daily assumes no financial 
responsibility for errors, or damages due to 
errors. Ad will re-appear free of charge 
upon request if information is incorrect due 
to our error Tlie Daily reserves the right 
not to print any classified ad 



HELP WANTED 



Are you bilngual French- 
Engl isn/French-Spanish family with 
children? Are you interested in learning 
how your kids will learn their two lan- 

S ts? We are too!! Our study on 
ood bilingualism needs your par- 
ticipation. Please, contact the Cognitive 
Neuroscience Lab of Dr. Petitto 
(McGill): 398-5793 



Attention All Students! Very easy 



sales. Sales reps needed immediately! 

Ty salary & bonuses! Flexible 
hours! & Great locations! Day/Evening 



Shifts available! For more info, please 
call: 514-907-5665 ask for Voula 



DEUTSCHE SPRECHENDE TELE- 
FONISTINNEN Needed to animate a 



chat line. Dynamic environment, Great 
rally l( 

514-879-5870. 



CHA CHA CHAH CALLING ALL 
BRAZILIANS!! Telecom company 
seeking feminine voices to animate a 



ng te 

friendship line. GreaJ Jure |ood location, 



various shifts. 514-879 



Reputable research house seeks 
English interviewers to conduct tele- 
phone opinion surveys with consumers. 
Knowledge of French is an asset. 
Downtown Evening 5:00pm to 11:00pm 
and weekends, daytime starting at 
10:00 am to 8:00 pm Candidates must 
be available a minimum of 20 hours 
per week. Starting salary $7.50/hour. 
For more information contact (514) 
875-7570 ext. 257 on weekdays. 



CLIENT SERVICES ASSOCIATE 

ChemDeals.com seeking motivated 
individuals to join our energized, inter- 
net company in Old Mtl. Ideal candidate 
possess flexibility, desire to learn, and 
excellent communication skill. E-mail 
cover letters and resumes to 
lObsS'Chemdeals.com 



Get On the Fast Track! Be your 
own boss and set your own hours. 
CAN now 1 928-6478 Excel Canada 
Independent representative. 



Christmas Gift Wrappers 

Creative individuals, locations - 
Downtown Toronto, North York, 
Mississaua, Pickering. Managers to 
$9.00/hour + bonuses. Wrappers to 
$7.40/hour. Full/Part time, 
December 1 - 24. 416-533-9727. 



Singers wanted. Professionel and 
volunteer singers wanted for Shaare 
Zion Synagogue choir. 481-5737. 



WORD PROCESSING/TYPING 



fun, centrally loacated. Seriouls only. 



Tutors required for students of all 
ages, in or near the clients home. 
Tutoring English, French or any 3rd lan- 
guange, late afternoon evenings + 
weekends. No experinence necessary. 



WHEN YOU JUST NEED 
A LITTLE MORE TIME!!! 

Kathleen Business Services, able to 
produce quality term papers, essays, 
thesis, reports, etc. for $1.20 per page. 
Call 514-487-i750. 



Must have very f^ood command of 



English language. E-mail CV to hip- 
pocampe@sympatico.ca or call (514) 
526-4209. 




Success To All Students 

Wordperfect 5.1 Term papers, 
resumes applications, transcription of 
tapes. Editing of grammar 32 years 
experience. 7 Days/week. 15 mins 
from McGill. 30' from Metro. Paulette 
761-7545. 



French Writer Master Degree for 
your translations-corrections. English to 
French + tutor reasonable fees per- 
fect and international French style. 
514-485-9274. 

Proofreading services. Editing of 
term papers and dissertations by Ph.D. 
graduate and writing instructor. 
R esonable rates. Call 274-1336. 

Word Processing 
Minutes From McGill 

English, French, German. Word 
Perfect 5.1, Laser Jet4L Term-Papers, 
Reports, theses, CV's letters. Brigitte 
514-282-0301. 

MOVING/STORAGE 



Movin 

Local 



. Closed van or truck. 



& long distance. Ott-Tor-NY-Fla- 
7 days, 2<f hours, low rates. Steve 
735-: 

HOUSING 



HOTEL PARC AVENUE. Fully equi. 
room avail in exch. for 25 hrs/wk of 
reception services (Fully bilingual). 
Flexible hrs. located close to McGill 
(Parc + Mt. Royal) Call aft 6:00 Sat - 
Thur. 274-5000 or e-mail 
JOEBwPARADICO.COM 



LESSONS/COURSES 

Master School of 



ister school 
Bartending 



Bartending and table service courses. 
Student rebate, placement program, 
849-2828, www.Bartendmg.com 



Looking for love inaB the wrong 
places? 

Try a personal adM 
CALL BORIS OR SAS ' 



398 - 6780 * 




COT SOMETH INC TO 
PROMOTE 



CIVE US A RINC! 
APVErVmjNfi: 398-6790 

m- 






Bicycle: Men's Touring Trek. 48cm C 
to C, Red, 531 Reynold's Steel, 
Lightweight, Immaculate Condition, 
Racks front & back, cage & water bot- 
tle, comfort touring saddle, $150 nego- 
tialbe. (514) 342-6319. 

TV console 26' Zenith perfect condi- 
tion $100 only. Single bed with mat- 
tress, springboard and headboard frame 
+ pillow. Price $100. Call Joe anytime 
at 829-0048. 

The Metropolitian News Agency 

Newspapers and advance dates of the 
best adult mags from around the world. 
Arrive ever day. 866-9227. 1109 
Cypress St. One block South of Ste- 
Catherine’s between Peel and Stanley. 

SERVICES OFFERED 

Loving and experienced work-at- 
home mother's helper. Daytime. 7- 
month baby girl. Near Villa-Maria 
metro. Approx 10 hrs/wk. Flexible 
schedule. References. 483-2452 

Have Exam Flrobias? 

Painless, rapid effective relief. Cutting 
edge techinque. Deborah Herman - 
ATPQ, Masters Concordia 482-1608 

LESSONS/COURSES 

Automatic Web Calculus! Get 
any derivative, each step explained. 
24/7 www.calcl01.com FREE! 
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Mind and Bod 




Keep it in the Bedroom Taking the Whip Out of the Closet 



Or at least undercover(s) 



V 



enusian 
ûfues d 




BvAni DiNeeoi.es 
The McGill Daily 

H avingsex in public places sounds like a 
very exciting tiling to do. Right? Well, if 
you read various magazines that fea- 
ture scantily-clad women and try to mix up 
their repetitive sex advice ("This Month’s 
Shocking Secret: Men Like Oral Sex!") by 
applying fun seasonal themes, public sex is a 
big thrill that shouldn't be missed out How 
apjxsding to think that you and your s|iocial 
friend rue so hot for one ruiotlter dial you can’t 
bear to wait until you are in more private 
quarters to start expressing your lust! Clearly, if 
you are not willing to strip down and go :U it 
in the middle of a busy public thoroughfare, 
you are p,ithologic;dly prudish and should 
join a cornent Or maybe not. • 

Here at McGill, op|)ortiinities for exhibi- 
tionists aliound, what widi the combination of 
alcohol, dark night spits and communal liv- 
ing. Anyone w ho frequents one of the variety of 
dimly-lit druice floors and b;us dial are |xipu- 
lated by students looking to tike a break from 
academia must lie familiar widi the sight of 
people moaning dieir way through what are 
essentirdly sex acts amidst dieir fellow revelers. 
This is very fun for the two (or possibly more, 
depending on levels of dnmkeness ;md cre- 
ativity) individuals who are actively involved, 
but those who must experience the session by- 
proxy rue generally less impressed. If you wruit 
to watch pim or go to a strip club, do so; if you 
have selected another venue for your evening 
of fun, reminders of these other options seem 
superfluous. 

Sex aLso becomes a public matter when 
you live in a typical university accommoda- 
tion such as residence or ;ui apartment with 
several roommates run! cheap, thin walls. 
Stories abound from |ieople who have endured 
lhee.\|X.Tieniv of hearing their neighbors go at 
it during interesting times of day It's not real- 




Tony Little? I thint{ so. 
You’ll find him and tons 
lil{e him at Mind’n'Body 
meetings. ..Fridays at S! 



McGill Hillel 
Holocaust Education Day 

November 9, 2000 

10AM: Memorial Service 

Followed by a light breakfast at the Arts Steps 

All Day: Memorial 
Plaques at Arts Steps 

Educational Programs at: 

Arts: Kristalnacht 
Leacock: Auschwitz 
Bronfman: Majdanek 
Rcdpath Lib: Treblinka 
Adams: Warsaw Ghetto 

6PM: Holocaust Survivor tells her story: Ann 
Kazimirski (Wine & Cheese to follow) in Leacock 26 



Examining the not-so-uncommon world of the fetish 



ly a very niœ experience to be studying for 
your finals, only to have your concentradon 
shattered by orgasmic shrieking— or worse 
yet, to find dial you can't take a shower 
because someone Is having sex therein. 

If you like to publicly display your lust, 
that is very niœ for you. It is not so niœ for 
oilier people. That is why die key to getting it 
on around others who are not participating is 
subtlety. Even if having sex in public places is 
die only way dial you can get worked up, you 
need to do itwidi some consideradon for odi- 
eis. Therefore, select places wfiere you’re less 
likely to get in die way of people doing non- 
sexurd activides. The back row of a dark 
movie dieatre is tradihonal, for example. So 
are dark comers in dance elute. Tire front 
row of a physics lecture is not tradihonal at 
all: it is, in fact, wrong. Same goes for any 
places of religious worship. My roommate 
recommends dial you steer clear of dressing 
rooms in stores: “They always catch you widi 
dieir little cameras!" she explained wisely, 
i’eifonn your preferred aedvity in a fairly sub- 
dued fashion, please. Be aware diat if you do 
not, you can get arrested, and no one will feel 
very sorry for you. If you are having sax at 
home, but where odier residents of said home 
are also present, being sulxlued is aLso a good 
rule of diumb.Just because your mom does- 
n't live widi you anymore doesn't mean dial 
you should dirow ;dl inliibidon to die wind. 
No one will lie impressed by your prowess if 
diey hear you hooting ;uid hollering. Tliey 
will make fun of you behind your back and 
diink that you are kind of icky. And if people 
diink you are icky— well, dien you may be 
appalled to oik 1 day find diat you can't easily 
get any action. 



bv Lisa Caines 
The Ontario n, Guelph 






j (^considered a taboo topic 

' 1 . 
include leather, vinyl, latex or ^ could be any meek McGill cml on a Friday 

rubber clothing, and even high-heeled taboo or frightening to outsiders, catch- 



footwear or boots, diey arc often as individual 
as die person and can include anything from 
Medieval corsets to hairdryers. 

“A fetish, in a sexual context, is basi- 
cally something that arouses like nothing 
else," says Giaoris. He says it is something 
that will arouse every time. Fetishes are 
usually discovered during puberty or early 
sexual encounters, and a yierson will grad- 
ually leam to associate a certain object 
with sexual arousal. 

Giaoris says that fetishes arc largely about 
challenging the sLilus quo. "Anything that is 
considered talxxi seems to have an attraction 
because whenever you tell somebody, 'Don't 
go diere,' they stand up and say, 'Why not? 
Why can’t I go there?’ You’re always drawn to 
what you're told you can't have." 

But fetishes are more than kinky playtime 
in the Ixdroom. “It's a way dial you dad widi 
and conquer your fears,” says Giaoris, who 
|x)ints out that it's not uncommon for gays or 
Jewish people to have a Nazi fetish, or for peo- 
ple of colour to enact scenes of slavery. "It's all 
alwut exploring aspects of die jisyche that gen- 
erally remain untouched" He says die reason- 
ing has nodiing to do with die glides, but 
more alxiul (lading widi the emotional issues 
of a |xjvvcr suit. 

Because fetishism will often involve 
doing sexual scenes that may be considered 



words are often used and adhered to. 
Giaoris says over the last ten years, the 
catchwords that have develo|x?d are "safe, 
sane, and consensual." 

Safe sex practices are always used, 
including the use of condoms, latex gloves, 
and water-hased lubricants. 'Sane' means 
that no drugs or alcohol are used - every- 
one is in full control of their facilities. Arid 
‘consensual,’ means that nothing is 
entered into without being fully agreed to 
in advance. “If you have a scene that you're 
entering into, it might involve verbal abuse 
and heavy humiliation, yet it may shock an 
onlooker to be getting berated and humili- 
ated, yet that's what that |ierson requires to 
get off, and it was discussed beforehand.” 
Giaoris says that participants often gauge 
consent by using ‘safe words’, which are usu- 
ally the colours of the traffic light. Green 
mams your partner likes what you're doing 
and wants you to do more of it. Yellow means 
your partner likes what you're doing but 
wiuits you to slow down. And red means your 
partner wants you to stop immediately, and 
shift into what Giaoris calls “nurture mode." 

Although Giaoris believes that fetishes 
should be explored and celebrated, Keith 
Dobson, director of the clinical psychology 
department at the University of Calgary, 
recognizes that the psychology com- 



McGiii Work sufy 

Program 

Attention Work Study Students 

Have you been accepted to participate in the 
Work Study Program this year? 

Are funds running low? 

Would you like to work on campus? 

A job awaits you now! There are still many 
available positions for you to choose from 
and employers would like to hear from you. 

Check out the Work Study Postings at: 

www.is.mcgill.ca/ studentaid/workstudy 



munity does not feel the same way, 
"There actually is a mental disor- 
der called fetishism,” says Dobson. 
“Fetishes are in a group of 
disorders that we call 'paraphe- 
lias,’ meaning a person has an 
unusual sexual excitement or sex- 
ual attraction to various stimuli." 

lie says that there is actually 
treatment for people with 
;■ fetishism, however it is often 
f unsuccessful because there isn’t a 
' lot of motivation to be 'cured.’ "In 
Iftl S its extreme form it certainly can be 
problematic. Certainly from a civil 
rights perspective, if a fetish 
j||3| involves things like sadism, for 
—r r~ example, then that has other 
4 ■" implications,” Dobson says. 

"But unless [the fetish] is causing con- 
cern, why bother [treating it]?" 

A recent fetish fashion celebration at 
The Docks, a popular nightclub in 
Toronto, shows that fetishism is a culture 
that is definitely growing in popularity. 
Giaoris was one of the main organizers of 
the show, which was the largest fetish party 
of its kind to hit the Canadian circuit. It 
packed approximately 2,800 people from 
all over the world including Amsterdam, 
Sydney and London. 

"People have a predisposition to a certain 
kind of aesthetic of behavior. They go to die 
larger fetish parties diat are ojien to die public, 
sometimes looking for a like-minded individ- 
ual to play with, or to fonn a relationship 
widi." 

Giaoris say s a wide variety of people are 
involved in fetishism, varying in cultural 
background and ranging in age from those 
in their teen years to those in their 90s. 

However, he says it seems that those 
engaging in fetishes are predominantly 
university-educated, and he suspects this is 
because people with a university education 
are often more open-minded. 

Open-minded or not, fetishism and 
fetish parlies have come a long way over 
the past few decades. What once used to lie 
a taboo topic is slowly king accepted. A s 
Giaoris says, "It's fashionable to be kinky.” 
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